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A STROKE OF AN AFGHAN KNIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A WILD-EYED, haggard little man, with dis- 
hevelled hair and ragged clothes, stood 
under a tamarind-tree by the side of a 
well on the outskirts of Sasseram ; he had 
evidently travelled some distance, for a 
half-starved, blind pony grazed a little 
way off, enjoying a momentary respite from 
toil and blows. The owner of this delect- 
able steed was by no means indulging in 
like cessation from labour, for with breath- 
less energy and wild gesticulation he 
preached to a crowd of gaping townsmen 
gathered around. The fearless enthusiasm 
of the orator was hardly mirrored in the 
countenances of his audience; in each 
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face might be seen wonder, dismay, fear 
and doubt, with occasional but very few 
expressions of approval — for the subject 
was treason, rank treason, which this wild- 
eyed wanderer was pouring forth; each 
man glanced at his neighbour, to see how 
he took it, and all looked round uneasily 
as each fresh comer approached, to see 
whether he were not a servant of the 
government the preacher was vilifying; 
This was the burden of his speech. 
" Muslims 1 the day is at hand when 
ye must awake — ^it is not time for sleep 
now; stretch forth the hand and grasp 
the sword, ye who would not sleep in the 
fires of hell ; will ye eat the bread of 
Kafirs, and die the death of dogs ? And ye 
wiU die if ye will not turn from your sloth 
and slay the enemies of your faith ! Doth 
not the holy Quran command you? 
Muslims, hearken to what it saith, it is 
written, * War is enjoined you against the 
infidel; but this is hateful to you; yet 
perchance ye hate a thing which is better 
for you, and perchance ye love a thing 
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that is worse for you, but God knowefch, 
and ye know not.' Muslim I I have 
given you the command of God; the in- 
fidels are the rulers of this land, the land 
which is your inheritance, they pretend to 
suffer you openly, but conspire against 
you in secret; they have begun by pol- 
luting the soldiers and putting pigs' fat in 
their cartridges, and as soon as they have 
made infidels of them, they will kill pigs in 
our sacred masjids, and on the tombs of 
the saints. Who are they, oh, friends ! 
who are they who do this ? are they not 
the accursed of God? Hearken to the 
words of the book : * They are those who 
are delivered over to perdition, for that 
which they have committed they shall 
have boiling water to drink^ and shall 
suffer a grievous punishment because they 
have disbeUeved ;' and ye, oh, true believers, 
if ye do not the commands of God, and 
slay these wicked ones, hearken to the 
words of the holy Quran : * The true 
behevers say, hath not a Sura been re- 
vealed, commanding war against the in- 

B 2 
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fidels? But when a Sura without any 
ambiguity is revealed, and war is men- 
tioned therein, thou mayest see those in 
whose hearts there is an infuriating look 
towards thee with the look of one whom 
death o'ershadoweth.' Ay, brothers 1 ye 
are those who are spoken of; at the 
thought of war your livers turn to water, 
but it is better to fight now than to burn 
in the fires of Jehannam; it is written 
that all they who turn their backs in the 
hour of battle, and do not the commands 
of God shall perish — ^yea, it is written 
* The angels shall cause them to die and 
shall strike their faces and their backs/ 
true behevers ! it is written, * If ye assist 
God by fighting for His religion. He will 
assist you against your enemies.' It is 
written, * Those who believe fight for the 
religion of God, and those who believe 
not fight for the religion of Taghut ;* rouse 
ye, then, brothers ! rouse ye ! arm ye I 
fight ! slay ! kill 1 destroy ! Cry Deen ! 
Deen I ' " 

Here the fanatic fairly paused for 
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breath, whilst muttered comments passed 
amongst the bystanders. During the 
harangue the old Hakim Sheikh Behmat- 
ullah came along the road, and partly from 
curiosity and partly from gestures made 
by some of the crowd, who respectfully 
made way for him, he stopped, and resting 
himself on his long staff, hstened with 
some sternness of expression to the fakir's 
tirade. 

The ascetic was silent for some time 
from sheer exhaustion, his eyes rolled and 
fingers clutched, his breath went and 
came in spasmodic jerks, and his whole 
aspect showed a man's working under 
ungovernable excitement. At last the 
Darogah, who was one of the listeners, 
stepped forth and said, — 

" What is all this, brothers ? We have 
grievances, it is true, but are they any- 
thing to fight about ? we have not all that 
we want — for instance, last week they 
kept me waiting four days about a case 
concerning some grain which a Maharajah 
swore, as a perjured Hindu will swear. 
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that I had, and of course he got his case, 
which would not have happened under 
the Badshah of Delhi ; but after all, the 
English are good pay-masters, and I have 
never seen much zulm ^ at their hands — 
though they are Kafirs, it is true, as the 
holy man says ; but here is the Hakim 
Sahib Huzrut, what is your advice about 
this matter?" 

** Ay, ay, let the Hakim Sahib speak," 
echoed a dozen voices. 

" My friends," replied the venerable old 
man, " do not suffer yourselves to be led 
away by every idle breath— these are days 
when men go about who have neither home, 
nor friends, nor stake in the country, who 
talk vanity under the garb of religion, and 
perturb uselessly the minds of men." 

Here a howl broke from the fanatic, 
who would have burst into a torrent of 
invective had not a shout of " Silence, let 
the Hakim Sahib speak ! " risen from the 
multitude and kept him in check ; so he 
relapsed into silence, and, glowering at the 

^ Tyranny. 
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intruder, muttered curses not loud but 
deep. 

The Hakim continued, — 

" What the preacher now said to you con- 
cerning war against the infidel is trUe ; it 
is meritorious and incumbent on all Mus- 
lims to fight against the infidel under the 
conditions which render it justifiable ; but, 
oh, brothers, I also am a poor scholar, an 
humble reader of the sacred Scriptures, 
and I find it written thus : * Fight for the 
reUgion of God against those who fight 
against you, but transgress not by attack- 
ing them first, for God loveth not trans- 
gressors.' Now, who are your transgres- 
sors ? who hath attacked you ? if you are 
fostered in the exercise of your religion — 
if you are free to do as you like in all 
matters concerning your faith, your rulers 
then become your protectors, and you can- 
not proclaim a jihad against them without- 
mortal sin. And in these days, those 
misguided people in the North country 
who have rebelled, have so transgressed by 
attacking first those who would live at 
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peace with them, and have therefore done 
what is unlawful. Now, friends, his 
Holiness the Prophet Mahummah Mus- 
tufa — on whom be the pleasure and peace 
of God — when he went forth to fight 
against any infidel country, always post- 
poned action till the evening, in order that 
he might hear whether the Azan ^ was pro- 
claimed in that country ; if it was, he rea- 
soned that the Muslim were unrestricted in 
the exercise of their religion, and he turned 
aside, and never fought with the rulers of 
that land. It is clear, oh, friends, that we 
are commanded to fight against those who 
oppress us, and where there is no oppres- 
sion we are to convert to the true faith by 
reason and argument, and not by the 
sword. And in this matter, oh, brethren, 
who is it that ye would fight against ? are 
they worshippers of idols ? or worshippers 
of Allah? surely the worshippers of idols 
are those around us, who serve gods of 
wood and stone — Siva and Vishnu and 
Hanuman — whereas the Christians wor- 

* Call for prayer. 
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ship the same God as ourselves, and the 
same prophets were vouchsafed unto them 
— only that they err in rejecting the per- 
fect revelation given to his Holiness the 
Prophet Mahomed Mustufa, on whom be 
the blessing and peace of God/' 

" Lies ! hes ! they are Kafirs, they are 
Kafirs I hear what is written in the book I" 
screamed the old fakir ; but a thundering 
" chup ! " (silence) fi:'om the crowd again 
restrained him for a while — so the Hakim 
continued, — 

" Now listen, friends, to what is written, 
* Thou shalt surely find the most violent 
of all men in enmity against the true 
believers to be the Jews and idolaters, and 
thou shalt surely find those among them to 
be most inclinable to entertain friendship 
for the true believers who say, *We are 
Christians.' Surely, brethren, we have 
lived amongst those people in peace; if 
they have conquered us, they have laid no 
religious restrictions on us, and therefore, * 
on religious grounds, we have no quarrel : 
it may be, friends, that the ancient ruler of 
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the country, the Badshah of Delhi, is striv- 
ing to regain his sovereignty, and if he suc- 
ceeds, the land will without doubt be dar ul 
Islam ; but only Allah knows whether his 
rule will be more peaceable and just than 
what we now enjoy. But my advice to you, 
oh, my friends, is— what are aU these 
quarrels to you? — if the Badshah sends forth 
his armies and conquers, then accept ye 
quietly his rule, otherwise keep ye quiet 
within your doors, for this is not a matter 
of religion, but of lust and gain, and why 
will ye love life and wealth for nought ? " 

" It is true, it is true — the Hakim Sahib is 
wise — what doth this matter concern us ?" 

" Oh, ye fools ! " shrieked the fanatic ; 
"who is it ye listen to? A Wahabi — a 
cursed Wahabi. May the curses of God, 
innumerable as the sands of the sea, Ught 
on the head of all who forsake the doctrines 
of Abu Hanifa. Are ye Sunis, or dogs of 
Wahabis and Shiahs ? But ye shaU fall 
into perdition, for ye have cast in your lot 
with the infidels." 

But the Hakim, when he had finished 
his speech, turned and took the road to his 
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own house, and one by one tlie crowd 
dropped away, till only a solitary listener 
remained, and the old fanatic, not caring to 
waste his eloquence on so small an audi- 
ence, hobbled off to his pony, and, mount- 
ing it, vented his spleen in various hard 
thwacks with his cudgel. 

As the emissary urged on his unwilling 
beast of burden, his Ustener followed at a 
httle distance. He was a tall man, attired 
somewhat Uke an Afghan, but his features 
were not of that aquiline type common to 
the northern race. Little, however, could 
be seen of his countenance, with the excep- 
tion of nose and eyes, for the rest was 
hidden by a bandage. He caxried in Ms 
hand a tall staff bound with iron rings, a 
formidable weapon wielded by muscular 
arms. He followed the equestrian slowly 
for a while till he came to a cross road 
leading to the garden in which was situated 
the deputy-magistrate's house, which could 
be seen in the midst of its orange and lemon 
trees ; he here left the old preacher, and 
quickened his pace. On reaching the 
gate of the Munshi's garden he turned 
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in, and soon found himself in the presence 
of the deputy, who was inspecting the 
excavation of a new well. A few whispered 
words led to an immediate adjournment to 
the house, when, on feeling himself alone 
with the official, the spy took off his wrap- 
per, and disclosed the familiar face of Jes- 
wunt Sing, who, repeating the tenour of 
the exhortation given that morning, urged 
on the Munshi the prompt capture of the 
emissary, as a means of ingratiating himself 
with the English Government, who would 
be pleased with his loyal energy. Munshi 
Karim-ullah seized the hint at once, and 
hastily writing a perwanna to the police- 
officer in charge of the outpost in the 
direction taken by the fanatic, despatched 
a messenger on horseback with the missive, 
which contained an order for the immediate 
arrest of the rebel ; this done, he returned 
to a secret conference with his follower, 
which lasted some time, after which Jes- 
wunt Sing, binding up his head again, 
took his departure, carefully avoiding any 
intercourse with the deputy's servants. 
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CHAPTER II. 

There is a pretty custom amongst the 
Mahomedans of India, after the fulfilment 
of some vow, of going down to the margin 
of some river or tank with offerings and 
small lamps or earthenware saucers con- 
taining a little oil and a cotton wick, which 
they float on the calm waters, after having 
offered fatiha or prayers, and the passage of 
the Httle lamps down the darkening stream 
has a very pretty effect. 

At certain seasons of the year, such as 
tie festival of the Shabi-barat, and in the 
month of Shaban, also at weddings, these 
superfluvial illuminations are carried out on 
a large scale and form a striking spectacle. 
It is probable that the idea was borrowed 
from the Hindus, as the custom is peculiar 
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to both religions in Hindustan. Amirun 
had made a vow in great trepidation, for 
she had been in grievous trouble. 

She derived, as we have said before, a 
small pension from the British government 
on account of her deceased husband, but now 
it was stated that the British rule was over- 
thrown, and the regiment to which he be- 
longed had not only revolted, but had com- 
mitted grave crimes ; and where was her 
pension to come from ? Would the Badshah 
of Delhi pay it ? if not, what was the use 
of upsetting the raj of the Enghsh, who 
did pay well and regularly, be they infidels 
or not ? Where was she to get her bread 
in these hard times when the , pittance of 
the widow was taken away ? The old dame 
was inconsolable, and refused to listen even 
to the pious exhortations of the Hakim. 
The matter was clear to her eyes, and not 
to be argued away or be improved by pious 
ejaculations ; neither the Hakim Sahib nor 
anybody else could live upon moral apho- 
risms ; book-learning was a good thing, but 
a pension paid dowix on the nail regularly 
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every month was better ; and who was to 
give it to her now that the British raj was 
overthrown? The only consolation she 
got was when the old physician explained 
that the British rule was as yet not quite 
at an end, though seriously imperilled ; so 
Amirun made a vow that she would offer 
upfatiha, i. e. prayers and alms, should her 
pension be secured ; and great was her joy 
when as usual the pay-master made the cus- 
tomary allowance without fail or objection. 
So she prepared her nazar-ullah, or oflTer- 
ing to God, savoury pilao— rice prepared 
with sugar and milk, sweetmeats and fruit 
— ^which she took down to the tank of Sher 
Shah, and there distributed to the poor, 
who had a hint of what was in store for 
them. Then she made a little raft of plan- 
tain stalks, and decorated it with flowers, 
and after setting thereon an offering of 
some of the food, and some little lamps of 
earthemware, she lighted the wicks and 
floated off the little vessel on the calm sur- 
face of the pond ; a few more lighted sau- 
cers were sent after it, and they went along, 
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gently propelled by the breeze, like twinkling 
stars in the deepening twilight. 

Amirun had persuaded Amina Bibi to 
let Fazilla go with her. For some time 
the old woman held out ; she had had bad 
dreams, and had seen portentous omens, 
something evil was going to happen, and it 
was better the girl should stay at home ; 
but Amirun got cross, and Fazilla begged 
to be allowed to go. Would not Abdul be 
with them ? so what harm could happen ? 
No one in Sasseram would knowingly hurt 
one of Sheikh Rehmat-ullah's household, so 
what had they to fear ? The old woman 
gave in at last, but very reluctantly, and 
she cracked her knuckles over her adopted 
daughter's head, and hung an amulet round 
her neck, to ward off misfortune, ere she 
suffered her to depart from the house. 

Abdul went with them, and all went well. 
The offerings were made, and they watched 
the little lamps till they flickered out, and 
then they turned to go home. It was a 
long evening, the day had been sultry and 
oppressive, but a calm, stilly night had sue- 
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ceeded, bringing relief to all nature. As the 
red flush, in the west faded out of the sky 
the moon gained in power, and flooded the 
country with soft Ught, and deepened the 
shadows under the mango groves. The 
chota bursaty or little rains — a preliminary 
of the regular downpour which lasts tiU 
the autumn — ^had fallen, and in the wayside 
pools and ditches a thousand httle shrill 
throats of bright-eyed frogs chirruped 
and croaked in a manner that drowned even 
the noisy cicadas. Over the marshy ground 
and under the dense foliage of the mango- 
trees flitted myriads of fire-flies, and over- 
head, weird and ghost-like, flapped the 
pinions of the giant amongst bats, the 
warbaquly or flying-fox, as it scoured the 
country for fruit. 

" So you are happy now, Mirun Bee," 
said FaziUa, as they turned their backs on 
Shee Shah's Mausoleum ; " you are happy 
now that the Enghsh have paid your pen- 
sion." 

" Ay; may their raj last till eternity; 
they who forget not the claims of the poor 

VOL. II. 
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widow in the days of trouble are blessed of 
Allah, be they infidel or faithful, so say I, 
whatever others say*'* 

" But supposing they are driven out of 
the country, as some say they are going to 
be, do you think the Badshah of Delhi will 
pay your pension ? " 

" Driven out of the country ? Astag fur 
ullah ! " exclaimed the grateful defender of 
her benefactors. " Driven out of the coun- 
try they never will be. Were not my late 
lord's father and grandfather in their ser- 
vice from the time of Warren Hastings, 
and who have ever been able to stand before 
them P Hindustanis, Sikhs, Mahrattis, all 
fell like dead leaves before them. Speak, 
AbduUa, meri jcm^ you are book-leamed ; 
was it not so ? " 

" Yes, Bibi, it is true, and I have read in 
my school-books that, at the same time the 
Bnghsh were conquering here, they were car- 
rying on greater wars in their own part of 
the world, and were victorious everywhere.'* 

" But," said Fazilla, " are all these books 
true, written as they are by themselves ? " 
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• "Why not? We find the English truth- 
fill in small matters ; why should they not 
be so in greater ones P Besides, if they were 
not so successful as they say, why could 
not the other Frankish nations stand before 
them in this land P for you must know that 
the English are not the only European 
people who have conquered in Hindustan. 
The French and the Portuguese have both 
taken possession, and, but for the British, 
one or other might now have been our 
masters.'' 

" But why," asked the girl, " cannot we 
hold our ownP Who was master here 
before the English came P " 

" The one who was the strongest,*' an- 
swered the boy in a slightly bitter tone. 
" They took the name of the Badshah of 
Delhi when convenient ; but he who could 
let fly the sharpest sword was ruler and 
lord, and if the English were driven out, 
the same thing would happen again ; there 
would be looUmar all over the country, and 
we should be like snakes in a basket." 

They had now neared the road which 

2 
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turned down to the Hakim's dwelling, and 
were passing a ruined archway, now over- 
hung by creepers, and surrounded by a 
tangled thicket and tall date-trees, which 
had formerly been the portal of some noble 
edifice, of which barely the foundations re- 
mained, a haunt for jackals and serpents. 
Amirun Bibi cast a hurried glance into the 
shadow of the old archway, in which she 
thought she saw some figures lurking, and 
then hastened on her little party, with a 
misgiving that all was not right; but 
hardly had she made her companions 
quicken their steps when a dozen men 
sprang out into the road. The old woman 
raised a piercing scream, but she was seized 
and gagged, and ere they had time to muf- 
fle her head in a cloth, she saw Abdul 
felled to the ground by a blow from a loh- 
hvmda, or iron-shod staff, and a gigantic 
robber, who seemed to be the leader, seize 
Fazilla, stifling her cries in a large sheet, 
and bear her struggling away, after which 
her own limbs were bound, and she was 
left like a log in the roadway. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The fever had departed, but had left the 
Haji very weak. He had hovered betwixt 
life and death for some days, and would 
have been numbered with the dead had 
not his master and young mistress tended 
him with unceasing care. ^ She could do 
anything with him ; a nauseous medicine 
which he disliked, after the petulant 
manner of sick people, to take, or a basin 
of sago with port wine, which he refused 
on religious grounds, were taken when 
given by her, though all the exhortations 
and quotations of Mr. Lufton fell on deaf 
ears. But with returning strength came 
renewed power of thought, and conflicting 
emotions, which tore his heart asunder. 
What had he to do with tenderness and 
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love towards any human being ? Had not 
the loss, of all his earthly ties crushed out 
of him such weaknesses, and left him but 
an instrument in the hands of Allah for 
the advancement of the faith? Had he not 
sworn to die in the cause ? and was he not 
longing for the opportunity of winning the 
martyr's crown ? — and here he was, the ser- 
vant of infidels — nay, more, the lover and 
admirer of infidels. He had striveti to find 
faults in them; had there been anything 
to lay hold of, any injustice, ill-treatment, 
insult to his creed — anything, however 
trivial — it would have been balm to his 
heart and kept him unswerving to his vow. 
Had he been a man of less discernment 
of character, with less appreciation of bad 
and good, and less sensitiveness of con- 
science, it would have been easier for him ; 
but he could not say to his heart, judge 
it as he might by any written rule, that 
these were the enemies of his faith, against 
whom he might fight for the heavenly 
prize. 

Like the prophet in whom he trusted. 
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— ^like Mahomed, who had his hours of 
agony, remorse, and doubt — ^he would 
fling himself prostrate on the earth, and 
groan, in the words of the founder of his 
faith, — 

"Ya! Allah! show me the stra^ht 
path." He would try and analyze all that 
he had seen and heard concerning the 
English race, and he could not reconcile 
it to his conscience that he would be justi- 
fied in taJdng up arms against them. 

Whilst he lay on a bed of sickness the 
great rebellion had broken out, Delhi was 
in possession of its king, and the whole 
of the north-west was aflame. Bumours 
of outbreaks came daily, and it was cur- 
rently believed that the English were to 
be swept into the seas. Already was 
it preached throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, that it was the duty 
of every good Muslim to draw the sword 
for the faith; but then, who were they 
that preached? Hanafis; and the Haji 
would as soon be a Christian as a follower 
of Abu Hanif a. No ; let them rave as they 
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might, it was a time for every true Moslem 
to weigh well whether the cause was a 
righteous one or not, and concerning this 
the Haji had great doufct, and he was not 
a man to be led by the nose by the Maho- 
medans around him, whose tenets he ab- 
horred. So he waited and watched, and 
day by day grew more tender-hearted 
towards his young mistress, whose kind- 
ness during his ilhiess had made a deep 
impression on his rugged nature. 

About this time sedition was openly 
talked and preached in the bazaars of 
Amanpur. The Sepoys of the 77th did 
not scruple to affirm that they were only 
awaiting instructions from the Badshah of 
Delhi — though to their officers they kept 
holding out promises of faithfulness to 
their salt, and there were some who be- 
lieved in them, though others declared that 
they were assured of their treachery, and 
bitterly blamed their colonel and the civil 
authorities for not fortifying some house 
and retreating to it. But it was a difficult 
matter for a commander of a regiment to 
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leave his post on mere suspicion at such 
a time. However much he might doubt the 
temper of his men, there was the faint 
chance that they might tide over the evil 
day and remain with honour untarnished 
true to their colours. Besides which, true 
or false, it would not do for him— so 
Colonel Gray argued — a British oflficer, to 
desert his post come what may. At ,the 
same time he was tender for his subor- 
dinates, and their wives and little ones, 
and so he privately gave those who had 
families permission to repair, at the first 
note of alarm, to the rendezvous which had 
been appointed at Mr. Luf ton's house, 
which from its position and construction 
was deemed the best for purposes of 
defence ; but he gave them to understand 
that, after this duty to their famihes had 
been performed, he expected them to 
return to him wheresoever he might be, 
and the stout old soldier knew that his 
place would be at the head of his regiment, 
mutinous or loyal. 
. One day after his recovery the Haji had 
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been sent by Grace with a note to her 
father, who was in oflfice, and as he turned 
down the road, on passing through the 
gate, he was met by a man, who, looking 
at him steadfastly for a moment, saluted 
him with— 

" Salam-u-alekam, Haji Sahib I '* 

The peon started and bent his shaggy 
brows as he growled out, "Alekam-u- 
Salam. Who art thou ?" 

" The bearer of a letter to thee," replied 
the other, producing with an air of caution 
a tightly-rolled slip which he had extracted 
from the folds of his turban. 

The Haji's face grew darker and darker, 
as he perused the scrap of paper, which 
ran thus : — 

" I have heard of thy abode, and have 
need of thee, therefore come. If thy heart 
is as my heart, tarry not, for the days are 
come when the wish of thine heart shall 
be gratified. I shall expect thee this 
night, and my messenger shall show thee 
the way so soon as it shall be safe for 
thee. Be wary, for the dust of the road 
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hath ears, and every leaf of the trees hath 
an eye/* 

The missive was not signed, but had a 
rude sketch of a scimitar, with a rising 
sun over it, 

" Very well," said the Haji, addressing 
the messenger ; " be here at midnight, 
and I will meet and follow thee. Now go, 
for it is not well that we should be seen of 
any one." 

The man salaamed respectfully and 
passed ou without saying a word, whilst 
the old peon, with a stern expression on 
his coimtenance, went on his menial 
errand. 

His thoughts went back to a time when 
a mere youth, whose learning and austeri- 
ties had gained him complete ascendancy 
over the minds of the veterans of the 
Wahabi camp, led the councils and even 
the forces of the Puritans. No one 
knew whence he came, but that he had 
spent some years in solitude, practising 
rigorous self-denial, visited by devotees, 
who spread his fame for sanctity and 
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learning abroad, and at last tempted him 
forth from his retirement. He claimed for 
himself a high descent, a Syed of noble 
birth, but beyond this no one knew any 
thing of him. In learning he excelled the 
most erudite of the mullahs of the camp, 
and there were many there who were deeply 
read in the orthodox writings, but of the 
various schools of Cairo, Damascus, and 
others, this stripling knew more than all 
the others. 

Had the Wahabi movement lasted longer 
the young aspirant might have attained 
the supreme leadership, but as yet he was 
subordinate to Mahbub Ali and other 
chiefs, though Tcnerated and followed by 
many of the minor leaders. 

Amongst others, the Haji had been taken 
by the young Syed's zeal and attainments, 
and had enrolled himself under his flag, 
but the fatal battle, in which he had been 
struck down and bis party dispersed, had 
dissolved the union, and the fate of the 
young chief had been unknown to him till 
the sign on the scrap of paper delivered 
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to him by the stranger had told him that 
the youth had escaped the carnage of that 
fearful day, which left him bathed in blood, 
to rise from what seemed a bed of death 
to find himself an outcast and a wanderer, 
wifeless and childless, with naught left but 
to dedicate himself to God and the cause. 

And now this youth had appeared again. 
Tears had passed, and he must needs be a 
bearded man. Where can he have been 
all this long while, and how much increased 
in learning and austerity, and what could 
have brought him to such a place as 
Amanpur. 

The peon found his master engaged with 
Colonel Gray and one of the Subadars of the 
77th, discussing with grave countenances 
some subject of importance. The conver- 
sation was dropped as the old messenger 
entered to deUver his note, and the native 
officer bent on him a keen and searching 
look of inquiry, which the Haji met with 
a fearless stare. The Subadar was a tall, 
portly man, a Mahomedan of Pathan type, 
with very close set eyes, which had a 
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restless way of moving from side to side. 
He was believed by his colonel and oflficers 
to be thoroughly honest and trustworthy, 
and was therefore taken more into their 
confidence, and he, professing the utmost 
loyalty, made daily confidential reports of 
the temper of the men, pointing out those 
he considered most disaffected. He had 
seen much service with the regiment, and 
proudly bore on his breast tibe records of 
many wars, and even the most sceptical 
of the officers had faith in Subadar Bakr 
Mahomed. Mr. Lufton, however, did not 
quite share the sentiments of his friend 
the colonel; it might be prejudice on his 
part, but he did not like a man with shifty 
eyes, that coidd not look you atraight in 
the &ce, and Bakr Mahomed was a little 
too effusive in his professions to please 
him; but these were not times in which to 
show suspicion or to pick and choose. 
M^i were in a manner helpless, aud had 
to catch at such straws as the wind blew 
in their way, and so the Subadar was 
admitted into the council-chamber, but 
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privately the colonel was frequently urged 
by his friend not to disclose hie whole 
hand to the native. 

The Haji, having delivered his note, re- 
tired to the verandah, where, amidst a 
crowd of messengers, Utigants, witnesses, 
and others, he waited for the answer. Of 
course he had to wait till Colonel Gray's 
visit was over, and after a while that oflBcer 
and his subordinate came forth ; but before 
Mt. Luftou had time to pen a r^ly 
another visitor made hid appearance, in 
the person of Mahomed Yusuf Khan, the 
chief of a Pathan colony in the district. 

The Nawab was a fine-looking old man 
of commanding stature and noble features, 
with keen flashing eyes and open expres- 
sion — ^something eagle-Uke and grand, and 
totally different to the vulture type of the 
Subadar, whose salute a« they passed each 
other the Pathan scarcely deigned to 
notice. 

He came on ah elephant, escorted by a 
small body of horsemen, and was ushered 
at once, with every mark of respect, into 
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the presence of the judge. Mr. Lufton 
met him with outstretched hands, and 
after a cordial grip made him take a chair. 

A few compliments passed between them, 
and then the Nawab whispered to his 
fiiend that he had something confidential 
to state, on which Mr. Lufton told the 
attendants to leave the room. As soon as 
they were alone the old chief seized the 
Englishman by the hand, and with urgent 
but low voice, tremulous with emotion, 
besought him to take measures for the 
safety of himself and his countrymen. 

" If you will trust yourself to me, I will 
defend you till the last man falls dead on 
my threshold in your service.*' 

The Nawab went on to remind him how 
the British government, at his represeata- 
tion, had restored the honour of his house, 
and the wealth of which it had been de- 
spoiled by the Mahrattas, and now in the 
hour of peril, whilst a drop of blood ran 
in his veins, or a man would answer his 
call, his sword should be at the service 
of his benefactors. He went on to state 
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that, although there was no immediate 
cause for alarm, the flame might break out 
at any moment ; that the native regiment 
was ripe for revolt, awaiting only the order 
from Delhi ; that he, in common with all 
the chiefs in the neighbourhood, had been 
urged to make common cause against the 
British, and the promise of great rewards 
had been held out to those who did so. 

" Sahib," he pleaded, " we have ridden 
and have shot and eaten together ; hesitate 
not therefore to place yourself in my 
hands." 

" My friend," replied the Judge, with a 
smile, " if need arise I will go to you, and 
it will not be the first time I have partaken 
of your hospitality. I well remember the 
good dinners and those delicate cakes and 
puddings your good lady made with her 
own hands." 

" Ah I " rejoined the Nawab, with a 
sigh, " I have no one, now that she is 
gone, who can make the like; but all I 
have is yours, such as it is — only say the 
word." 
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"Very well, Nawab Sahib, I proirdse 
you, if there be need of assistance, we will 
accept your noble offer ; rest assured your 
conduct will bring good reward; for 
though Allah seems to frown on us, and 
things look bad indeed, it will not be 
possible to drive the British from posses^ 
sion, although every one of us now in the 
land be killed. The people of this country 
have as yet no knowledge of the power of 
my nation, and it is perhaps our foolish 
over^confidence in our own strength that 
has led us into these straits ; but it will 
all be set right in time, and then those 
who have shown loyalty will reap the 
reward of their devotion." 

" The rebels are fools," rejoined the 
Fathan. " A wind has passed over them 
and taken away their senses ; but your 
worst danger. Sahib, is from your own 
soldiers. You have trained .them and 
armed them, and you have been hangiag 
garlands of flowers round the necks of 
tigers ; the native oflBcers are worse than 
the men. Your system is bad ; you raise 
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men from the ranks, and give them but the 
salary of a clerk, a,nd put them under 
beardless boys of Englishmen, and you 
expect . them to be content. Under our 
old rule such men would have gauied 
titles, and Isinds, and position, if they gi^t 
as far as Subadari. If you will have 
native officers, you. should have gentlemen 
of birth and men of means, and treat them 
with the cpnsideration due to their rank, 
the same as in yovir white regiments. As 
it is, your native officers aire disconteinted, 
and under the Badshah of Delhi they see 
prospects of advancement wrhidti they have 
nqt in yo\ir service." 

" I am .afraid it is true, my friend," 
replied Mr. LuftpTi ; " but we have made 
them wh»t they are, and must r^ap ^s we 
have sown." 

"One word. Sahib," returned the Nawab 
^e^wpuestly ; " do not teust ths^t man, Bakr 
Mfihomed, .who was here just now ; do aiot 
trust him for a ^ay or p,n hojir. He 4s a 
rebel l^eiart and ;^oul, ^^^ is only throwing 
du^t ^^ your , eyes. If Ifie ijpuiis^lfl l^^ust 
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and security, then prepare yourselves for 
the worst. Shut yourselves into your 
house at the first sign, and defend your- 
selves till I can come to your assistance. 
Have you any trustworthy messenger by 
whom you could send me word— one who 
will be faithful to his salt ? " 

Well," repUed Mr. Lufton, musingly, 

it is difficult to say that one has any one 
in whom to place confidence in these days. 
Stay, I think I have a man, a frontier man 
of the name of Sher Ali ; I think he is to 
be trusted." 

" Is he here ? " asked the Nawab. 

" He is. Koi hai," called the Judge, and 
and as the jemadar came in, he ordered 
the Haji to be sent to him. 

As the old man entered, he met the 
Nawab' 8 keen glance with one as fearless 
and open, which elicited a grunt of approval 
from the Pathan, who admired the erect 
carriage and independent bearing of one 
who appeared to be of a kindred race. 

" This man will do," said Eusuf Khan, 
after his scrutiny; " but as he is a stranger 
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here, lie will have to learn the way to my 
place, or, at all events, to the banks of the 
Kala Nuddi, where I have my first picket 
of horse ; therefore I will take him back 
with me now, and send him back in the 
course of the afternoon." 

After a cordial farewell, the Nawab took 
his departure, bearing away with him on 
the elephant the Haji, who began to fear 
that he should not be able to keep his 
appointment for the evening. But Sher- 
ghati, the Nawab's stronghold, was not 
more than twelve miles fi:*om Amanpur, 
and after giving the old man some refresh- 
ment and a handsome present, the Nawab 
sent for a pony, and bade the peon return 
to his master. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mb. LtTFPON had in the meantime answered 
Grace^s note, and soon after foUo^w^ed it 
back to the house. It wate late in the 
afternoon, and the young mistress was 
having her cup of tea in the little boudoir, 
preparatory to dressing for the evening 
ride, and with her was the wife of an 
ofl&cer in the 77th. 

Grace had never given in to the Indian 
custom of lying down after tifl&n, dozing 
away the hours of the afternoon under the 
pretence of reading. She was of too active 
a temperament, and no more a lover of the 
dolce-far-niente than she was of the lazy 
custom of letting an ayah put on her 
stockings for her and dress her, as though 
she were an overgrown baby. 
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In fact, she had been hard at work all 
the afternoon, trying to master the inimi- 
table tints of that most lovely queen of 
of the oonvolvuli, the Sponcdda rubra- 
caendea, the azure bell of which, with the 
glowworm light of its centre, is beyond 
the power of pencil to do justice to. 

Her companion had taken possession of 
a grasshopper couch xmder the punkah, 
with a book in her hand, which she hardly 
glanced at, and kept up a desultory sort of 
chit-chat about the affairs of the station. 

" Do you know, Grace, that Mrs. Chut- 
ney goes to bed every night in her best 
dress, with all her jewellery on, ready for a 
start when the regiment goes ? '' 

" I don't think the dress will be worth 
much by that time," laughed Grace, " and 
she will be booty for the sepoys with all 
those bangles and Delhi brooches." 

** It is very f ooUsh of her. I have got a 
few thingp packed up in a belt to tie round 
my waist — some diamonds that were my 
mother's, and small things that Algy gave 
me long ago; but he tells me Fd better 
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take to a cartridge-belt and revolver ; but 
then I can't shoot like you, Grace, so 
what's the good ? " 

"I think Captain Trotter's advice is 
good," replied Grace, pouring out a cup of 
tea and handing it to her friend. " People 
may think it unf eminine to be able to hit a 
bottle at a hundred yards, but I must say 
the knowledge of being able to do so is a 
great sustainer in times like these." 

"But, my dear Gracie, do you really 
think you could fire a revolver at a man, if 
it came to that ? I don't think I could, 
even if I could shoot at a bottle." 

" It depends, Mrs. Trotter, on circum- 
stances. I do not think I could, in defence 
of this house, for instance, fire deUberately 
at any particular individual. I should 
think it my duty, if the necessity arose for 
it, to shoot away in a general manner, at 
the enemy ; but if my father or any one I 
was bound to defend was in danger, I 
should fire as steadily as if I were shooting 
for a wager." 

" Hullo ! this is very masculine conver- 
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sation, upon my word," remarked Mr. 
Lufton, as lie entered the room. "Are 
you going to shoot bottles against Grace 
for a locket, Mrs. Trotter." 

" I, Mr. Lufton ! I never fired a gun but 
once, and then Algy held it, and I shut 
my eyes and pulled the trigger. The 
mark was an old hat against the coach- 
house wall at home, and I smashed the 
window of the harness-room above, and 
peppered papa's best hunting-saddle." 

" At all events you took panes in your 
shooting," gravely remarked the Judge. 

" Oh, papa ! " exclaimed Grace, " I am 
shocked at your vile puns. "We must make 
you pay a fine, or you shall have no tea." 

"What is it to be? champagne for 
dinner ? " 

" No ; we will have the champagne too, 
but you must give up Cedric to-night to 
Mrs. Trotter to ride, and content yourself 
with Candahar." 

"Oh, do, Mr. Lufton!" pleaded the 
lady interested; "it is so charming to 
ride Cedric. I am almost ashamed to 
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ask you to lend me your pet horse; but lie 
is such a darling, the temptation is too 
strong." 

"I am sure if Oedrie is as proud and 
willing as his master to do you scrvioe, he 
ought to carry you like a bird this even- 
ing." 

"Like a bird; like an eagle!" enthu- 
siastically exclaimed the lady ; " he is such 
a glorious horse, but it really is too bad to 
take him away from you." 

" I assure you, Mrs. Trotter, Oedrie is 
quite at your service, and I daresay will be 
grateful for the change. Now, Gracie, as 
touching that tea ? " 

" Here you are, papa, but I don't think 
I ought to give it to you till we have some 
assurance concerning the champagne. You 
know, dear Mrs. Trotter, papa h^ got 
very stingy lately about champagne; he 
hardly ever gives it now." 

"My darling," replied Mr. Lufton 
gravely, " you must remember we have to 
husband our resources, and the champagne 
may be precious by-and-by." 
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The gay and bantering tone of the 
party instantly changed, as these words 
brought them back to the gravity of 
the situation, and both the girls de- 
clared that they did not really want the 
wine. 

" Nay, nay ! " answered the Judge, " I 
am not so badly off yet that I cannot afford 
an odd bottle now and then, and we will 
have one to-night by all means. Still, I 
am careful with my cellar, a& at any 
momont I may have my house fiiU." 

" How these horrid earthworks spoil 
your beautiful garden, Mr. Luffcon I " ex- 
claimed the visitor, "and your verandahs 
are quite ruined by being bricked up and 
loop-holed." 

"Yes,'' sadly remarked her host; "I 
trust we may have the pleasure of demo- 
Ushing them soon^, and restoring the place 
to its original state ; not that that will be 
possible, for nothing will bring back my 
beautiful trees which have fallen imder the 
axe; but the times admit of no compro- 
mise, alas I " 
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" Have you heard any news to-day, Mr^ 
Lufton ? '* was the anxious inquiry. 

*^None; there seems to be unusual quiet 
and freedom from rumour.'* 

"I hope it is not the lull before the 
storm," remarked Grace. 

" Gracie ! " exclaimed her friend, " what 
a cool, cold-blooded sort of way you have 
in talking about these things. Oh, Mr. 
Lufton, you do not think there is any 
danger, do you ? " 

" I think not, at present. Colonel Gray 
was with me this morning, and says he 
thinks the men are quieter and more set- 
tled than they were." 

" Oh, Colonel Gray thinks them all 
angels," bitterly retorted the young wife, 
whose heart was full of the danger to her 
husband i '^ and that Bakr Mahomed is a 
wicked, bad man, I am sure, whatever they 
may say of him. Algy says he is not half 
a bad fellow ; bat he has eyes like a mun- 
goose, and cannot look you in the face, 
and I hate people who don't look straight 
at you — ^they're always bad." 
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Mr. Lufton agreed with her in bis heart, 
but said nothing. 

" However, things look more hopeful," 
he continued after a slight pause ; " I met 
Chutney just now, who said to me, * Well, 
Lufton, confidence is restored — Eliza has 
pulled off her boots.' '* 

Both the girls burst forth with a merry- 
peal of laughter, as they thought of old 
Mrs. Chutney lying down night after night 
in ftdl evening-dress, ready for a start. 

"Ah, well," said Mrs. Trotter, wiping 
the tears from her eyes, and recovering her 
composure ; " let the sentence go forth to 
the regiment." 

" In the order-book ? " suggested Grace. 

" Yes ; in the order-book, * Confidence 
is restored — Eliza has pulled off her 
boots 1 ' " 

"It sounds quite Nelsonic," remarked 
Mr. Lufton, sipping his tea; "a grand 
sequel to * England expects every man to 
do his duty.' " 

" But faucy any one lying down to rest 
in one's boots." 
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" They would have to be Lilliputians, 
then," replied Mr. Luftoii, glancing at the 
pretty little French kid that peeped out 
firom under herdreas. 

" You know what I piean," rejoined the 
young lady, smiling at the comphment. 

"Ah, yes; you luean that old Mrs. 
Ohutney is of such a practical turn of 
mind that she has no intention of under- 
taking any bootless adventure." 

" Now papa, papa, you are really too 
bad ; retire, sir, into your own room, and 
get ready for the ride, under promise of 
better behaviour. .Eememb^ Dr. Johnson, 
papa." 

"Yes, my dear, I remember him; — a bi- 
pedal bear, who lived on tea and sesquipe- 
dalian words, and hated pert misses." 

" And left good advice concerning puns, 
papa." 

" No, my dear, only a dictatorial apeer- 
tion concerning puustqrs and pickpockets ; 
but then he did not understand the fine 
arts in words. [He was a rock-rhewer, a 
stonemason, my love ; not a sculptor." 
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" Your father is in very good spirits, 
Gracie,*' said her friend, as Mr. Lufton 
left them ; " I do hope there is good news, 
and that the danger is over." 

" Papa would not show it if he thought 
there was any danger ; so I cannot give 
any opinion,'' repUed Grace, leading the 
way to her dressing-room. " I sometimes 
think that he puts on an air of jolUty when 
things are blackest; but let us do the 
sam^, dear Mrs. Trotter. What is the use 
of anticipating trouble ? " 

"Ah, Graciel" rejoined the little wo- 
man, with her eyes filling with tears, " if 
Algy were but away from that horrid 
regiment I should not so much care." 
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CHAPTER V. 

The night was dark and lowering ; as yet 
no rain had fallen, but there was ample 
promise of it in the inky clouds that hung 
over the horizon. 

The Haji, at the appointed hour, met his 
guide, who led the way towards Asalgurh. 
On the outskirts of the station stood, in 
charge of a boy, a small pony-cart, called 
an ehha^ and entering this, the trio drove 
rapidly to the fort. 

A sentry challenged them at the gate, 
and on admittance, the peon noticed that 
the place was evidently on a war-footing. 
A strong guard occupied the gateway, 
whilst in the courtyard were encamped a 
large body of men. 

The messenger led the Haji, without 
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liindrance or comment, straight to the 
apartments occupied by the Syed. The 
old Wahabi felt his whole frame thrill 
with emotion as he drew near once more 
to the man who had, though so young, 
exercised so mystical an influence over the 
veterans of the camp. Recollections of 
other days crowded on his brain and almost 
bewildered it. Surely it appeared to him 
as though the fever had left its mark, and 
bereft him of his wonted energy of cha- 
racter; for he almost trembled as he 
approached his former leader. 

An attendant received them at the door. 
Yes ; the Nawab Sahib had been wanting 
to see the Haji Sahib, and would admit 
him at once. The curtain was drawn aside, 
and the old warrior found himself once 
more in the presence of his former chief. 
The Syed stood at the end of the room, in 
front of the carpet and cushions on which 
he had been reclining. He was dressed 
with ostentatious magnificence; cloth of 
gold and jewels glittered in the light of 
the lamps, softened by folds of rich Oash- 
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mere shawls. His taU figure never looked 
to such advantage. In stature he rivalled 
his guest, whilst he excelled Hm in digni- 
fied and princely carriage. The one looked 
a rugged veteran of the camp, the other a 
regal denizen of a palace. The Haji was 
arrested for a moment by the sight, and 
yet his self-possession revived. There was 
something more awe-striking in the simple 
and almost poorly-clad ascetic, whose 
boyish countenance had borne the traces 
of self -mortification, than in the resplen- 
dent vision before him, and the Haji's 
spirit rose to 'something like rebellion 
against his former allegiance, as he 
glanced at what he could not help 
regarding as a gilded popinjay. 

"Dost thou not recognize me, Haji 
Sahib ? " remarked the other in dulcet 
tones, as he advanced a step towards his 
visitor. 

*^ Us Salam us alekam,' ' growled out the 
deep voice of the Wahabi, not heeding the 
remark. 

" Alekam-u-salam," gravely replied the 
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other, recalled to the punctilious manners 
of the sect ; on which they shook hands, 
and the Syed led his guest to a seat. 

The Syed inquired after the health and 
condition of his visitor and how he had 
escaped from the fatal battle which had 
broken up their army ; but he parried all 
attempts of the Haji's to find out what he 
himself had been doing in the interim. 
He had been in retirement, studying 
theology. 

" A man needs not to study, save ftle 
holy Quran and the Hadis," sententiously 
remarked the old Wahabi. 

" True, oh friend," repUed the Nawab, 
with a lofty air ; " for men in general that 
is suflBcient; but for the physician who 
would excel, it is necessary that he know 
the erroneous and hurtful methods of 
pharmacy, as well as that which is the 
only true way of cure. It is needful to 
know the evil as well as the good." 

He proceeded skilfully to lead the old 
man on to the subject of his future, the 
cause to which he had devoted himself, 
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his self-sacrifice as a soldier of the faith, 
his oath as a Grhazi, and his obligations to 
crusade against the enemies of his religion. 
Then he adroitly dwelt on the state of 
India under British rule ; that it could not 
be otherwise than dar ul harb^ the land of 
enmity, for the Mussalmans were under 
subjection ; and yet it was contrary to the 
law that a Muslim should be a Zimmi,^ or 
one who pays tribute to infidels. That it 
behoved every true follower of Islam to 
sink animosities and private feuds, and 
forgetting religious divergences, to strike 
at the common foe. Much of this nature 
did he urge upon the Haji, who listened at 
first unconvinced, but at last with per- 
turbed mind; torn within himself by 
doubts whether he had not done wrongly 
in eating the bread and salt of the infidel. 

Then the Syed, reminding him of the 
sacred oath taken when they were com- 
panions in arms not to divulge, even under 
torture, the secrets of the brotherhood, 
went on to comment on the state of the 
country. There were three hundred thou- 
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sand native troops, amongst whom disaf- 
fection had been assiduously disseminated ; 
there were hundreds of native chiefs whose 
wrongs had made them ripe for revolt, and 
who were arming on all sides. The Shah 
of Persia had assembled a great force to 
crush the British power, and the Russians 
were burning to avenge the disasters of 
the Crimea. Against all this overwhelm- 
ing array, there were only twenty-five 
thousand English soldiers scattered about 
the country ; and the Syed said that long 
before reinforcements could reach India, 
these men must be utterly destroyed by 
the arrangements that had been made. 
He then proceeded to unfold the plan 
regarding the station of Amanpur. relying 
on the sacred seal of brotherhood, which 
he knew a man of the Haji's character 
would sooner die than break. 

The wily Syed knew well with whom he 
had to deal. The Wahabi, if won over, 
would be a valuable ally, and his oath, at 
any rate, would prevent him becoming an 
open enemy. Years ago the Haji's soul 
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would have delighted in all the plans and 
stratagems of war which the Syed con- 
fided to him ; but now he listened with a 
dead heart, as he felt that Amanpur was 
doomed, and he was by no means con- 
vinced that it was in a righteous cause. 

The Syed did not press him much as to 
taking an active part in what was to 
happen; but seemed to be satisfied in 
making him, for the time being, but a 
confidant — the rest would come in due 
course. It was necessary, however, to 
incriminate him as much as possible, so as 
ensure his joining the cause, and therefore 
he asked the Haji to accompany him that 
evening to a meeting of the leaders of the 
insurrectionary party at Amanpur. 

The Wahabi consented. It was neces- 
sary, he said to himself, to sift this matter 
to the bottom. Why should he sit with 
hands folded — ^let women do that; to a 
man action was necessary — action, reflec- 
tion and caution. Yes, he would go, but 
he would not commit himself. 

They set forth from the fort in the 
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direction of a village on the outskirts of 
Amanpur, where the Bani of Asalgurh had 
a garden, and here, under cover of a 
lowering sky— a fitting canopy to the dark 
deeds to be devised— a band of conspi- 
rators assembled. The wind blew in fitful 
gusts through the orange-trees, and made 
the clouds drift rapidly overhead, whilst 
through an occasional rift a bright star 
would shed a transient and uncertain 
light ; yet sufficient to disclose a dark 
group of muffled forms gathered under 
one of the pavilions in the garden. 

They conversed in low and earnest 
tones; but the lead was taken by the Syed, 
who, apart from the position he held as 
a delegate from the Imperial Court of 
Delhi, seemed naturally a leader of men, 
and one whose assumption of such a 
position was unchallengeable. 

The erect and martial bearing of some 
of his audience proclaimed them to be, 
what they were, soldiers and native 
officers of the 77th Eegiment ; the others 
were Thakoors, or petty chiefs of the 
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neighbourhood ; and accompanying the 
Syed were the Diwan and commander of 
the forces of the Rani of Asalgurh. Indeed 
it was rumoured amongst them that the 
Rani herself was present, behind a curtain 
drawn across one corner of the pavilion; 
but it was thought by some that her voice 
had not been silent if that were the case, 
for the Princess was known to have her 
say in most matters, and it was not likely 
she would remain a silent listener on such 
a momentous occasion. 

The Haji, of course, said not a word, nor 
brought himself prominently to notice, and 
the Syed, for his own reasons, did not 
drag him forth from from his obscurity; 
but the old Wahabi kept his ears, and, as 
far as possible, his eyes also open, and he 
came to the conclusion that the fate of the 
Europeans of Amanpur was sealed, and 
nothing that he could do would help them. 
But he was determined that he would do his 
best to save one, if he could, and that one 
should be Grace Lufton ; and if the British 
power was broken, and her people slain and 
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driven out — should Islam prevail in the 
land — ^perhaps she might be brought to 
see the truth, and be converted, and be as 
a daughter to him. Did not the holy 
Quran say that he who converted an 
infidel to the faith accomplished the 
highest and most meritorious act it is 
possible for man to perform; and the 
Wahabis do not believe in soulless women, 
as is supposed by some in regard to the 
Mahomedans. Are not special niches in 
Paradise reserved for Khadijah and Ayesha, 
the wives of the Prophet, and the excellent 
Patima, his daughter ? and if they had 
souls to be saved, why not others ? 
The grizzly veteran began to build ro- 
mantic castles in the air, whilst his com- 
panions talked rank treason. 

He noticed that amongst the leading 
men in the council was an officer of the 
77th, and he thought he recognized the 
voice, but he could not call to mind the 
man. That he had heard it once or twice 
he was certain, only there was a savage 
ferocity about it which had considerably 
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altered it, and it was the brutal energy of 
this man that woke up the Haji from his 
brief day-dreams. He had sworn with a 
solemn imprecation that he would not 
spare one of those whom he took prisoners. 

"I will make targets for my men of the 
cursed Feringhis, and their wives and 
children shall have their heads tied up 
in bags of red pepper, till they die the 
most horrible of all deaths." 

Then the deep voice of the old Wahabi 
rang like a thunderclap through the 
pavilion, and electrified the hearers : — 

'' Touba 1 Touba ! Shame, shame. Is it 
a soldier I hear that would war against 
women and little children ? Touba 1 " 

"Who is it? who is it? Kill him— 
kiU him ! It is a spy— seize the accursed 
one ! " and all turned fiercely on the Haji, 
whvn the commanding voice of the Syed 
ordered silence, whilst he pressed with 
nervous energy the arm of the old man. 

" Brothers," he said, " heed not what this 
old man hath said. I will vouch for his 
fidelity to the cause ; but he hath been a 
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great warrior, and thinketh it shame to 
lift sword at aught but a warrior, and he 
forgetteth that these people are hated 
Kafirs, and ought to be slain wherever 
they be found; but he will be useful to 
our cause, and we will not give him to 
thee, worthy Subadar Sahib, to assist in 
thy honourable undertakings." 

The last part of the speech was uttered 
iu a tone of keen sarcasm, and had it been 
light the Subadar might have seen a 
haughty curl of the Nawab's lip. But the 
words had their effect ; swords were put 
up, and peace once more was restored, save 
in the bosom of the offended Subadar, who 
swore when opportunity offered he would 
make the man who dared to question his 
conduct rue his interference ; and so were 
abeady the seeds of dissension beginning 
to sprout. 
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^ CHAPTER VI. 

The conference over, the Haji and the Syed 
parted company on leaving the garden, the 
latter returning to Asalgurh and the former 
to his master's house. Old warrior as he 
was, the Wahabi's brain was in a whirl. 
Contrary to his own wish he had been 
drawn into a conspiracy against those 
whose bread and salt he was eating, and 
had been made the recipient of secrets he 
wished to know nought of. What was he 
to do under the circumstances ? On the one 
hand was the oath of brotherhood to those of 
his own faith, and of fealty to his quondam 
chief; on the other, there was the kindly 
feeling engendered towards those whose 
bread he had eaten, and whose hands had 
nursed him in sickness, and from whom 
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he had received nothing but kindness, 
though they were a race accursed, aliens, 
and enemies of his religion — Kafirs 1 But 
they were kind to him, these Kafirs, and 
they were good and religious, for they 
behaved well to all. No mendicant, of 
whatever creed or nation, turned away 
empty-handed fi'om his master's door; 
and it was surely enough to remind him 
of the blessed Fatima-tu-Zahura, the 
beloved child of the Prophet, to see his 
young mistress on the Sunday morning 
giving her weekly dole to the poor cripples 
of his own faith, who came regularly for 
it. When the English were swept off the 
face of the earth, who would continue these 
alms to those poor people ? — and yet they 
were Kafirs — but, no — are they who do 
these things what could be justly so termed ? 
Kafirs ? 

Not long before, unhesitatingly and un- 
compromisedly, would have come the reply, 
" Certainly so. They beUeve not in the 
Prophet of God ;" but now there came to 
mind those sentences in the Quran penned 
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by Mahomed in his more liberal mood : — 
" Surely those who believe and those who 
Judaize, and Christians and Sabians, who- 
ever believeth in God and the last day, and 
doth that which is right, they shall have 
their reward with their Lord : there shall 
come no fear on them, neither shall they 
be grieved." 

Then his thoughts went back, by some 
strange conjunction of ideas, to his friend 
Sheikh Rehmat-ullah Hakim, of Sasseram, 
and he repeated to himself, — "Ah ! he was a 
good man, a good man. Would that he 
were here, that we might consult upon this 
matter." Then he thought of the carnage 
that was about to ensue; the ferocious 
threat of the mutineer came again to his 
mind. He did not care about the men 
being made targets of ; all was fair enough 
in war, and men are rough playthings ; but 
his master had been his friend, and his 
friend must be saved, and the idea of 
Grace Luf ton's fair head being forced into 
a bag of bUnding, stinging, stifling red 
pepper drove the blood madly through his 
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veins, and he added a yet more binding 
oath to those he had already sworn, and 
that was to save her and her father. There 
was no time to be lost ; so, instead of turn- 
ing down the road leading to Mr. Luf ton's 
house, the Haji held on bravely in the 
direction of Sherghati, although it was yet 
twelve miles to go. The old man had had 
neither food nor rest, and it was now 
about three o'clock in the morning, but 
what recked he of such things : he had a 
set purpose which drove all other thoughts 
out of his head for the time. 

On his way he met a body of men carry- 
ing a small darli, or litter, such as is used 
fo^ the conveyance of females of the lower 
class. They were escorted by a few rough- 
looking latthials, and these men stopped 
the Haji and inquired the way to the 
fortress of Asalgurh. The peon briefly 
told them and went his way, little know- 
ing who was the occupant of that rude 
conveyance. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A SLIGHT shower had fallen towards day- 
break, and soon after the sun appeared in 
all his splendour, with hardly a cloud in 
the sky. What a morning after the cloud 
and darkness, physically and morally speak- 
ing, of the night before. 

The air had a clearness which invested 
the distant hills with tints of sapphire and 
amethyst, and heightened the contrast of 
the green and brown of the middle distance 
and foreground. Every tree seemed bright 
and sparkling with the dust of many days 
of drought washed oflf its leaves, and the 
loveliness of the flowers was enhanced by 
the diamond drops that lingered on their 
fragrant petals. The little birds merrily 
preened their feathers or carolled gaily 
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their matin hymns of praise; bright butter- 
flies flitted amid the nectar-laden blossoms, 
and all nature seemed jubilant. Could it 
be that on such a mom, when the Creator's 
minor works were thus combining in a 
chorus of universal thanksgiving, that 
man. His noblest and most perfect work, 
should alone have his heart full of black 
thoughts and pitiless cruelties against his 
fellow creatures ? Yet so it was, on this 
lovely morning, one of the fairest that had 
ever dawned o'er that doomed station of 
Amanpur, there were men banding together 
in knots and eagerly talking of murder 
and rapine and lust, whilst others, less 
loquacious and more practical, were hunting 
out and sharpening weapons which had 
lain for years rusting in ignoble obscurity ; 
for the word had been passed round, ere 
the first grey streaks of dawn had broken 
over the eastern horizon, that there would 
be work to do ere nightfall, and that the 
Emperor of Delhi had sent the order. 

In the Sepoy Unes there had been a 
restless going to and fro all night, and a 
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feverish excritement amongst the men. 
Some there were who were eager and ready 
for the fray ; others, and by far the greater 
majority, with no wish for any change, felt 
that the hour had come, and that their 
kismet^ which was written on their fore- 
heads, was about to be fulfilled, and so 
they accepted their position, and suffered 
themselves to be led by the others. Some 
few — very few, we are sorry to say*— had a 
spark of loyalty left for their rulers, whose 
bread and salt they had eaten, whose pay 
they had accepted, and whose uniform 
they wore; and these men went off to 
warn their officers of the storm that was 
brewing. 

These, in their turn, repaired to their 
Colonel to receive his orders, whilst the 
married ones, acting under the instructions 
already received, drove off with their wives 
and little ones to Mr. Lufton's house. 

The rendezvous was a scene of great 
conibsion, and had the occasion been of 
less moment there was much of the element 
of amusement in it. Vehicles of all sorts. 
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barouches, palkigaris, buggies, and bullock 
sbigrams, came up in rapid turn and de- 
posited their occupants under the portico 
of the house. And what was the condition 
of those who came ? Some pale and terror- 
stricken, clad in their night-dresses, as 
they sprung from their midnight slumbers 
to fly for life ; others, more composed, 
with little bags and bundles of such valu- 
ables as they had been able to put up; 
little children, with wondering eyes and 
half-frightened, half-amused expressions, 
not realizing their danger, and yet not 
liking the strange scene. Men armed to 
the teeth, some nervous and silent with 
anxiety, turning to those few who, calm 
and self-possessed, formed amongst them- 
selves a council of war and debated as to 
the, best course to pursue should affairs 
turn out as serious as they anticipated; 
some cool and deliberate, others rash and 
impetuous. On such occasions the real 
characters of men — ay, and women, too — 
develope themselves in a manner most 
curious to behold. The quiet, studious 
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scholar suddenly turns out the stem man 
of action, whilst the whilom brave of 
peaceful times, the boastful Thersites, 
shows himself the coward he is. 

One of the first to arrive was Dr. 
McTaggart, armed with a brace of huge 
horse-pistols, which may have belonged to 
his ancestor who fought at Culloden. He 
was followed by one of his Madrassee ser- 
vants, who took out of his shigram two 
huge boxes, and carried them one by one 
with difficulty into the house. 

" Hullo, doctor ! are those your medi- 
cine chests ? " laughingly asked young 
Scamperby, of the commissariat depart- 
ment, whose only care had been to supply 
himself with as many cheroots as he could 
stow away. It was popularly supposed 
that Scamperby took his bath with a cigar 
in his mouth, he was so seldom without one. 

" Whist, man 1 " replied the scandalized 
Gael ; " dinna ye be crackin' yer ungodly 
jokes at siccan a time as this, when for a' 
but the gude Lord kens ye may be welter- 
ing lit yer bluid ere the nicht fall.'* 
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"Weltering in your fiddlesticks, doc- 
tor I" contemptuously replied the other, 
lighting a fresh cigar and taking a shot at 
a sunflower with the end of the old one. 
" Why, man alive ! we muster sixty good 
rifles all told, and I for one don't intend to 
go under imless I send ten of these mu- 
tinous rascals before me to clear the briars 
from the path to the happy hunting- 
grounds." 

" Lord's sake ! to hear the laddie talk," 
muttered the old doctor ; " it's an awfii' 
time, an ye may be stark ere the morrow's 
mom ; so jest turn yer thochts to some- 
what mair suitable to the occasion, and try 
whiles to remember a bit prayer, lest ye be 
cut off in yer sins." 

But his listener turned on his heel, mut- 
tering, " Old coward ! he is white with 
sheer fright." 

In the meantime fugitives kept pouring 
into the house, which was ftdl to over- 
flowing. 

Grace Lufton had been called up at 
three o'clock that morning by her father, 
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who told her that at last the long-dreaded 
time had come, and that they must rouse 
themselves for action. At first the af- 
frighted girl sprang into his arms, and 
clung convulsively to him, shivering aU 
over with excitement; but she was soon 
ashamed of this weakness, and nerving 
herself with a strong effort, begged her 
father to forgive her want of self-possession, 
and declared herself to be ready for any- 
thing, like a true daughter of his. 

Mr. Lufton, who had drawn her head 
on his shoulder, and fondly stroked her 
hair in silence whilst the hysterical fit 
lasted, now reassured her with tender and 
hopeful words, and told her to collect a 
few of her valuables ready in case of flight, 
and then to attend to her guests, who 
would shortly arrive, as notice had been 
sent to aU in the station. In the mean- 
while he said he would send off the Haji to 
the Nawab Mahomed Eusuf Khan at 
Sherghati. 

So Grace wiped her tears, and bravely 
set to work to make a small bundle of her 
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jewellery, her mother's miniature and dia- 
monds, and Paul's picture of the Madonna* 
Wistfully did she look at the views on the 
wall, as her thoughts flew back to her love 
and the pleasant days in the fair city of 
flowers, and she turned from them with a 
sigh, and unlocked th^ box wherein lay her 
revolver. 

Carefully she took it out and deliberately 
loaded the chambers, and as she did so an 
expression of stem determination came 
over her face, and she looked like Judith 
preparing to go forth to the camp of Holo- 
femes. Her father re-entered the room 
with a somewhat blank look in his face. 
The Haji was nowhere to be found ! Were 
the rats leaving the sinking vessel ? or, 
worse stiU, had he been harbouring a 
traitor ? One thing was certain, the Haji 
was not in the house, and the other ser* 
vants declared he had not been at home all 
night. 

Grace was deeply grieved at the die* 
alSection, for so it seemed, of Ursa Major, 
the very man of all others they trusted. 
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She could hardly bring herself to believe 
that he had deserted them ; yet he had 
never before left the house, and there 
were suspicious circumstances, so Mr. 
Lufton said, sorrowfully shaking his head 
as he thought how little any of those 
around him were to be trusted; but he 
had been making inquiries concerning his 
absence, and his fellow-servants, ever 
prone, like all natives of the lower classes, 
to attack the character of the absent 
and unfortunate, had come forward with 
damaging testimony — he had been seen 
during the day talking to one of the 
Thakoor of Asalgurh's men, and at mid- 
night he had been watched as he went 
out of the compound and took the road to 
Asalgurh. 

"If he has really joined the rebels, 
Gracie," said her father, " and shows him- 
self in their ranks within range of my 
rifle, he will be a dead man. I certainly 
put faith in him, and now the question is, 
whom can we trust with a message to 
Mahomed Eusuf Khan ? I don't want our 
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messenger to go over to the mutineers, 
otherwise they will stop the Nawab's 
advance at the Kala Naddi ; but it must 
be risked, and in the meantime we must 
defend the house as well as we can." 

" I wish I were a boy, father, instead 
of a useless girl, I would ride out myself 
to Sherghati; but is there no one who 
could do it ? could cousin Fred do it on 
Cedric ? You would not mind lending him 
Oedric for such a purpose, would you, 
papa?" 

" A very good idea, Gracie ; Fred is just 
the boy, and he shall have Cedric with 
pleasure, and he knows the road to Sher- 
ghati, too, having been out there with 
me. 

So away went the Judge to find his 
nephew, and came across him just as he 
had turned away from the doctor. 

There had been several love passages 
between Fred Scamperby and his pretty 
cousin ; that is to say, the love had all 
been on the side of the young man, who 
was desperately smitten for a time, and 
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with his usual impetuosity, had urged his 
suit, till at last Grace made a confidant 
of him, and told him she was engaged to 
another, on which Scamperby had been 
morosely miserable for some days, during 
which he got through a double allowance 
of cigars, and having fairly cured himself 
of love by the smoke-drying process, he 
became her fast friend and brother. 

" I'm your man, sir," he exclaimed, as 
soon as Mr. Lufton had unfolded his plan, 
" but I won't take Oedric ; he's too good 
to be shot, and besides that, you may want 
him at a pinch. No, no ; my horse is fast 
enough and uncommon hardy. He'll do 
all right ; he's a bit short in the temper, 
but I know how to manage him. Here, 
Qy hye ! tell the Syce to bring round 
' Pukka Budmash.' " 

" Well, good-bye ; God bless you, my 
boy and prosper your undertaking," re- 
plied his uncle, pressing the young fellow's 
hand, who went off to get his weapons. As 
he was buckling on his sword,Grace entered. 

" Oh, Fred ! are you really going ? " 
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" Yes, Gracie, my dear, there's no time 
to lose, and I did want to see you before I 
left. I wanted to see your bonny face 
once more, in case these blackguards put 
me under." 

"Oh, Freddy, Freddy, don't talk so," 
cried the poor girl, the big tears blinding 
her eyes as she put out her hands to be 
grasped in his. 

"Well, my birdie, don't cry. I'll not 
let them take my scalp if I can help it, and 
I'll be back ere long with old Eusuf Khan's 
Pathans." 

" Oh, Fred, are they to be trusted ?" 

" Broken reeds, my dear, broken reeds ; 
but they're our only chance ; good-bye, 
my darling Sis I if I do take the path to 
the happy hunting-grounds, think of me 
sometimes, and remember cousin Fred 
always loved you." v 

The weeping girl suffered him to pull 
her gently to him, and print one kiss on 
her broad forehead; then taking up his 
cigar, which he had laid on the table, he 
took an extra hitch at his sword-belt, and 
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leaping on Pukka Budmash, who savagely 
lashed out with his hind legs, he tore at a 
mad gallop down the compound. As he 
passed out of the gate he heard distant 
firing ; first a few isolated shots, then heavy 
rolls of musketry. 

" Ah, you brutes ! " he muttered be- 
tween short and vigorous puffs at his 
cigar. " Oh, you bom devils ! murdering 
your ofl&cers, that's what you're all at." 

Up dashed a young friend of the 77th, 
hatless and bleeding from a wound in the 
shoulder. 

" Stop, Scamperby ! stop 1 you'll ride 
slap into those devils. The whole bazar is 
up as well as the regiment ; where are you 
off to ? " 

" Sherghati, for reinforcements," shouted 
Fred, digging his spurs into his horse as 
he swept by. 

More officers he met, who frantically 
urged him back, but Fred waved his hand 
and shouted "Sherghati!" as he passed 
at full speed. 

At last he came upon the open common 
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which lay between the civil station and 
the bazar, beyoud which was the military 
cantonment, now marked by pillars of 
smoke, as bungalow after bungalow was 
committed to the flames. 

The rolls of musketry became more 
frequent, and the roar of angry voices 
rumbled like the sound of great waves 
breaking mid the caverns of some rocky 
shore. He could see crowds of men hurry- 
ing to and fro, and shots being fired here 
and there, whilst occasionally a small knot 
of men would be greatly agitated, and the 
flash of swords was answered by piercing 
shrieks, and cries for mercy. 

As he spurred across the plain he was 
seen, and long shots were fired at him, 
and shortly a smaU body of horsemen 
started in pursuit ; but they had no chance 
with Pukka Budmash, and Fred congratu- 
lated himself as he saw them rein up after 
a brief and bootless chase; but he soon 
found a fresh danger in front of him, in 
the shape of a picket of the same men 
who had just given up the pursuit — pro- 
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bably they did so all the more readily, 
knowing that the Sahib must fall in with 
their outpost. They raised shouts of 
triumph as they saw their victim come on ; 
but Fred was not going to be made a 
victim of for nothing. There were five of 
them, and if there had been fifty Fred 
would have gone at them; but he pulled 
up his smoking steed, and they also 
halted as they saw the spears of their 
comrades in the distance. Aha! the 
Sahib was in a trap ; he was caught and 
going to give himself up. But they little 
knew Fred Scamperby. Pukka Budmash 
would' be all the better for a little wind, 
and Fred did not feel quite prepared for 
the fight, for his cheroot was nearly done ; 
so he coolly pulled out his cigar-case, and 
lighted a fresh manilla with the end of the 
old one, and then, drawing his sword and 
loosening his revolver, he trotted forward. 
The audacity of this proceeding, which was 
attentively watched by the sowars, rather 
staggered his enemies, who hardly got into 
motion again before Fred, digging the spurs 
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into his horse, rushed like an avalanche on 
them. Dropping his reins, he drew his 
revolver and shot the first trooper dead, 
and, parrying a sweeping cut of another, 
let him have the point of his sword 
through his throat. Pukka Budmash dis- 
tinguished himself by cannoning against 
a third sowar's horse with such impetus 
as to send man and beast over, and Fred 
found himself unscratched and free of 
three of his opponents ; so he urged his 
horse to full speed, trusting to get to the 
Kala Naddi, which lay five miles ahead, 
before his enemies could get reinforced. 
The remaining two he did not care a straw 
about; he was better armed and better 
mounted, besides feeling himself the better 
man ; so if it did come to a fight with them 
on the river-bank he did not fear the 
result. So, cigar between his teeth, he 
rode steadily on, whilst patter, patter, be- 
hind him came the hoofs of two of his foes. 
At last one man gave in — his old Rosinante 
was pumped, and he pulled up — but his 
comrade was well mounted, as well as 
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Fred, and lie was a determined-looking 
young Pathan ; so Fred made up his mind 
to another scrimmage. Seeing that he was 
alone with his foe, he suddenly wheeled 
round, and, charging the Pathan, made a 
cut at his head. The sowar, quick as 
lightning, threw himself back, and as 
Fred's blade harmlessly flashed over him 
he made a cut, not at the rider, but at his 
horse, and poor Pukka Budmash came 
floundering to the ground, ham-strung, 
whilst his owner was sent a spread eagle 
over his head. With a wild yell of victory 
the Pathan swooped with poised tulwar on 
his prostrate opponent ; but the English- 
man, raising himself on his elbow, presented 
his revolver. The next moment he was 
hurled back again to earth, and crushed 
under the weight of the falling sowar, who, 
shot through the heart, came crashing over 
him, drenching him with his gore. Fred 
sprang to his feet and seized the trooper's 
horse, who had stopped to sniff at and 
pick a quarrel with Pukka Budmash, after 
the manner of his kind in India. The 
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young Englisliinan sprang on his back, 
and looked around to see whether he was 
being pursued, but there was no one in 
sight. 

" Dash that fellow ! " he exclaimed, as he 
looked ruefully at his half-smoked cigar, 
which had been crushed between his teeth. 
" Dash that fellow ! he might have had 
the civility to keep his ugly mug off my 
baccy." 

The sowar lay stark and dead with his 
face upturned — the fierce eyes and gleam- 
ing teeth rigid in the icy grasp of death ; 
prostrate beyond him was poor Pukka 
Budmash, dismally groaning. Fred looked 
at him sorrowfully. 

" Come," said he to himself, " one shot 
more after all this scrimmage won't make 
much odds; so I'll put old P. B. out of 
pain before I leave. Confound that squelch 
that fellow gave me ; the least he can do is 
to provide me with another light ; wonder 
if he's got a chackmakki in that bag of 
his." 

The sowar had a little embroidered 
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leathern wallet hanging to his waist-belt ; 
so Fred dismounted, and searching in it 
found the desired flint, steel, and tinder, 
and calmly striking a light, he was soon in 
his normal condition. 

" I'll keep this chakmakhi as a memento 
of you, old chap," he said, nodding at the 
dead Pathan, and putting a bullet through 
poor old P. B.'s head, he took off his own 
saddle, with which he replaced the soft 
padded cloth one of the native. " Beastly 
hot thing I " he remarked, as he kicked it 
on one side, and then rode on. He liked 
his new nag immensely; he was a finer 
animal than P. B., and well-bred, no 
viciousness about him, and with a free, 
springy action, unspoilt by native training, 
which consists of breaking in a horse's 
paces to an amble between a trot and a 
canter, with a standing martingale arid a 
cruel bit, which brings a creature down oik 
his haunches. 

** You're an uncommon nice beast, cap- 
tive of my bow and spear, though you are 
a mutineer — deuced good name for you, 
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* Mutineer ' — and it's a good omen your 
falling into the Iian^da of p. British ofil<^er. 
Ah ! you're real good stuff," he continued, 
between puffs of smoke, as the horse 
sprang forward at a touch of the spur. 

IVed Scamperby was one of those cool 
j&shes whose blood never rose beyond a 
certain height. How much was due to 
apathy, and how much to want of percep- 
tion, it is difficult to say; but he never 
never sealed to realize danger, and as he 
thought of the crisis that he and his com- 
panions were going through, it never struck 
him that they were not to come out of it 
all right. " Some must go under, of 
course," he reasoned in his philosophical 
way, " and thwe will be * har riz ' " (JFred's 
favourite author was Fenimore Cooper, 
and many of his ideas got coloured by thai 
stirring novelist's tales); but it never 
occurred to him that there was any cause 
for fear. " One doesn't like to lose the 
number of one's mess; but, dash it all, 
one must go to the happy hunting-grounds 
some day ; wonder what sort of baccy one 
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gets there. Not Trichis, I hope — ^infernal 
things, with a tree down the middle, and a 
hot draught, like the funnel of a loco- 
motive/' 

By this time he reached the banks of 
the Kala Naddi, a sluggish stream, which 
he forded. On the other side was a picket 
of Eusuf Khan's men ; their horses were 
tethered, and they themselves were seated 
about in undress, smoking and talking. 
They got up as the Englishman approached, 
and looked at him, half wonderingly and 
half scowling, though they were respectful , 
enough in their manner, as their chief was 
known to be friendly to the Feringhis. 

" Don't think they liked the war-paint," 
said Fred, as he afterwards spoke of it, 
" and faith, sir, my face was streaked with 
red, provided by that Pathan fellow, 
enough to have delighted the heart of the 
Big Sarpint, Chingachgook. You should 
have seen the face of their leader when I 
told them I had polished off three of their 
hhai bands J^ 

The Nawab they said was at Sherghati, 
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and one of them sprang into the saddle to 
escort Fred to the place. Another half 
hour's gallop brought them to the walls of 
the fort, outside which they found Eusuf 
Khan mustering a body of his men, and 
Fred, to his great Burprise. found theHaji, 
of whose supposed defection he had heard 
before leaving the house. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The fugitives from the Sepoy lines had 
brought sad accounts ; four of their num- 
ber lay dead on the parade-gronnd, and of 
the rest three were seriously wounded. 
At break of day the Colonel, accompanied 
by his Adjutant and several of the officers, 
rode down to the lines. The excitement 
was intense. The men were gathered to- 
gether in confused groups, the majority of 
them bewildered and vacillating, but others 
active and vehement, shouting with sten- 
torian lungs, " Ram Sri ki jei ! deen I deen I 
Death to the Feringhis, who would destroy 
our caste ! " On Colonel Gray's approach 
these men rafsed the shout again, " Deen I 
deen ! maro ! maro usko I Kill him ! kill 
him ! " but a better feeling prevailed 
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amongst the majority, and numbers of 
them threw themselves between the white- 
haired old soldier and his would-be assas- 
sins. The native officers, too, did their 
best apparently to pacify the most turbu- 
lent, and after a while some sort of order 
was restored, and the regiment fell in. 
Colonel Gray still had some lingering 
hopes of his men, if he could but get them 
to listen to him this once. His officers 
gathered round him, instead of going as 
nsual to their assigned posts with each 
company. Pale, but composed, were their 
faces; they had no confidence in their 
men, but they were prepared calmly to 
face death with their leader rather than 
sully the name of British officers by ignoble 
flight. The native officers and some of the 
elder men begged the Colonel to leave, and 
declared they would hold back the mu- 
tineers till they were in safety, but the old 
man would not without first addressing 
the regiment. None had been more as- 
siduous in restoring order than Subadar 
Bakr Mahomed, but he did not urge the 
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Colonel to go ; on the contrary, he advised 
him to speak, for if the men would not 
listen to his voice, whose would they listen 
to? The flattery was ill-timed, but it 
suited Bakr Mahomed's purpose. In the 
meanwhile sheets of flame and dense 
wreaths of smoke were rising in the clear 
sky as the houses of the officers were one 
by one set on fire. " I .gave up all hope,'* 
said one of the survivors when speakmg of 
it afterwards, " I gave all hope when I saw 
those fires — ^it proved that the fiends were 
in earnest." The Colonel made a long and 
pathetic appeal to the men. He reminded 
them of the honour they had gained in 
many a well-fought field; he bade them 
remember the glorious names on their 
colours, the medals that reposed on the 
breasts of many in the ranks. He indig- 
nantly denied that the British government 
intended in any way to interfere with their 
caste, and he warned them of the utter ruin 
their conduct would bring on themselves ; 
for a day of retribution would assuredly 
come. They listened to him silently, and 
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some might have been touched by his 
speech, but others laughed scornfully and 
incredulously when he spoke of the British 
government not interfering with their 
caste. 

Bakr Mahomed, in the meanwhile, had 
been anxiously looking in one direction of 
the parade-ground, and as the Colonel ivas 
yet speaking a body of horsemen, led by a 
man of commanding presence, came on to 
the ground. His allies were at hand. A 
fierce rage now seemed to animate the 
hitherto pampered and trusted Subadar, 
and, standing forth in front of the Colonel, 
he addressed him in the grossest invective. 
Their time had now come, and seizing a 
musket from a bystander, he levelled it at 
the aged leader of his regiment, who received 
the fatal bullet with an unblanched cheek. 
All he said was, as he turned to his officers 
ere he fell, " It is too late ; save yourselves ! ' ' 
and the next moment he was stretched on 
the plain. A volley from the men emptied 
three more saddles, as the officers, seeing 
that instant flight was their only chance. 
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wheeled their horses and galloped off the 
ground, with the yells and execrations of 
the infuriated soldiery ringing in their ears, 
accompanied by the whistling of many 
bullets. How any of them escaped is a 
wonderful thing. One can only suppose 
that many of the sepoys purposely fired 
high, for all were not blood-thirsty who 
mutinied, and the others in their excitement 
made bad shots ; for with the exception of 
those four unfortunate ones who fell on the 
ground and were hacked to pieces with 
every sort of indignity, all got in safety to 
Mr. Lufton's house. 

The Judge's house had been for some 
time past put into a state of defence ; the 
verandahs had been bricked up and loop- 
holed, and a parapet of sand-bags put round 
the roof. A small earthwork had been 
thrown up in fi^ont of the portico, with the 
fountain in the centre, and here were 
placed two small guns, which Mr. Lufton 
had borrowed from his friend the Nawab. 
Another earthwork protected the cook- 
room, which it was deemed necessary to 
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hold on account of the -vrell. A good sup- 
ply of provisions had been laid in, and the 
commissioner and others in the station had 
sent over their stock of wines and pre- 
served provisions to supplement what Mr. 
Luffcon had. 

A powder-magazine had been made by 
digging a cellar in one of the bath-rooms, 
and the ammunition was placed amder the 
charge of one of the defenders, who kept 
it under lock and key. 

Mr. Lufton had laid in a large stock of 
native beds, called charpais^ and these were 
ranged in rows down the dining and draw- 
ing-rooms, which were appropriated to the 
men, the ladies being accommodated in 
the bed-rooms and dressing-rooms above. 
The bilUard-room was used as a general 
meeting room, and the study was devoted 
to the wounded. 

Grace Lufton and Mrs. Spenser were 
the bravest amongst the ladies — ay, and 
even among the men, too — for they showed 
no ^ign of fear or care for self. Calmly 
they went about amongst the other terror- 
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stricken ones, soothing and reassuring the 
elders and feeding and petting the little 
ones, finding clothes for those who had 
fled in a destitute condition, and com- 
fort for those who feared for the fate of 
those they loved who were yet exposed to 
danger. 

Grace was most tried by old Mrs. 
Chutney, who gave more trouble than all 
the others put together. She wanted a bed- 
room all to herself, with a dressing-room 
and bath-room attached, as though there 
were not over forty ladies in the house to 
be accommodated. Then she was indignant 
because her Ayah was not allowed to stay, 
and she did nothing but groan over the 
loss of her household goods, and exhibited 
the worst form of selfishness, till at last 
Mrs. Spenser indignantly reminded her 
that there were other poor women in the 
house, who had more to complain of and 
yet were patient, and that she was not the 
only one to be pitied ; on which the old 
woman relapsed into a growly condition in 
a comer, muttering something about com- 
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missioner's wives giving themselves airs, 
Mrs Chutney was attired in an elaborate 
pale blue silk dress, and wore a profusion 
of Indiana gold jewellery, whilst next to her 
sat, tearful and silent, poor little Mrs. 
Algernon Trotter, wrapped in a flannel 
dressing-gown, in which she had fled from 
her house. Her husband had gone down 
to join the Colonel and had not yet returned, 
and as each horseman rode up to the door 
the poor girl rushed to see if it were her 
Algy, and returned half-fainting to her seat 
as he came not. 

Then came the fugitive officers, and each 
shook his head as he answered, " He will 
be here presently, Mrs. Trotter ; he will be 
here presently ; " but their faces were grave, 
and one of them took Grace aside and 
whispered, " Break it to her, dear Miss 
Lufton — I dare not — ^poor Trotter fell at 
the first volley." 

The poor Httle wife saw the expression 
on the officer's face, and she rushed for- 
ward screaming, as she seized him by the 
arms, " Oh ! he is dead ! he is dead ! I know 
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it. Tell me the truth ; as you have a soul 
to be saved do not deceive me ! " 

The officer she appealed to tried to speak, 
but his tongue refused utterance and his 
eyes were blinded with tears ; for both 
Algernon Trotter and his pretty little wife 
had been great favourites in the regiment. 
There was no need of further words ; with 
a piercing cry she rushed from the room 
and out of the house, and bare-headed flew 
down the compound out in the blazing sun ; 
but she was followed and caught by tender 
yet firm hands. Piteously she pleaded, — 

" Oh, let me go to him ! let me go to him ! 
I will ; I shall go ! " and then she screamed 
out once more," Oh,myhead ! " and clasping 
her temples she span round and fdl sense- 
less. She had gone to meet her husband, 
to be separated no more, and the sun was 
more merciful in its stroke than the sepoys 
would have been had she been allowed to 
proceed. The shock to all in the house 
was great, but to none more so than Grace 
liufbon, as Mrs. Trotter had been a constant 
companion ; but there was no time for re- 
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grets or for sitting down in sorrow- The 
attack was momentarily expected ; the de- 
fences were being hurriedly completed and 
the defending parties organized. Anxiously 
did Mr. Lufton look for the arrival of the 
Nawab Eusuf Khan as the day wore on, 
but there was no sign. There was an omi- 
nous stillness in the compound, the lull be- 
fore the storm, and some of the more san- 
guiae ones hoped that the sepoys were 
going away without meddling with them, 
especially as they were known to be well 
armed ; but others shook their heads and 
awaited the expected shock. The perfidy 
of Subadar Bakr Mahomed Khan was 
the general theme of conversation, and 
many were the deep vows taken that if 
he came within rifle-range he should not 
escape. The trust that had always been 
reposed in him made his treachery more 
abominable, and when they thought how the 
old Colonel had believed in him and made 
a confidant of him, their blood boiled with 
indignation that his had been the dastard 
hand that laid the old soldier low. 
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The day passed quietly and without sign 
of attack, but also without news of Busuf 
Khan. That some commotion was going on 
was apparent from the distant roll of small 
arms, interspersed occasionally with the 
deep booming of large guns. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon two 
officers of the 77th rode in, and were wel- 
comed by the garrison. They had been 
given up as lost, as they were out on duty 
with a detachment some twenty miles out 
of Amanpur. 

Their story was a strange one, and was 
illustrative of the mixed temper of the 
sepoys. The company they were with was 
composed chiefly of older men — Rajpoots 
and Brahmins, for the most part — the 
officers were popular, and the conduct of 
the sepoys had been steady up to the pre- 
vious night. Early in the morning the two 
Englishmen had been roused by the native 
officers, who told them that at last they had 
received their orders from the Emperor of 
Delhi, whose subjects they now were, and 
that the British raj was at an end ; that the 
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regiment had declared for the Emperor, and 
that they had been commanded to join head- 
quarters at once ; but that they had no 
grievance against their officers. They hid 
the fact of the murder of the Colonel and 
the others, or possibly they may not have 
then known of it, and advised them to de- 
part in peace. 

** I will speak at once to the men," cried 
the Captain, " and urge them not to be faith- 
less to their salt." 

'* Pray do not think of such a thing, Sahib," 
replied the aged Subadar. ** Pray do not 
think of such a thing ; the men are quiet 
and well-disposed towards you, but their 
temper may change at any moment. Mount 
your horses and fly without delay ; your 
staying will do no good, and I could not 
answer for your lives should any cause for 
irritation arise." 

So the British officer was persuaded, and 
sorrowfully he mounted his horse and with 
his subaltern rode away. The men crowded 
round with every expression of respect and 
sympathy and even accompanied them some 
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little distance before finally bidding fare- 
well. Then they rode on alone, watched 
out of sight by their late followers. The 
subaltern was a jovial sort of fellow, noted 
in the regiment for his impecuniosity. 
He never had one rupee to rub against 
another, as his pay was always forestalled 
by the Court of Requests ; but Simpkins was 
always chirpy, even on pay-day, when the 
small balance which hardly paid for his 
" baccy " was handed over to him. He 
had, however, a few days before this me- 
morable morning received a sum of about 
one hundred and fifty rupees, which he had 
made over for safe custody to the Pay- 
Havildar (Sergeant) of his company, and 
this money was at that very time lying in 
the pay-chest. Simkins reined up his pony. 
"Wilson," said he, addressing his Captain, 
" that Pay-HavUdar has got all my rupees. 
I'll go back for them." 

" My dear fellow, don't do anything of 
the kind. What's the use of being mur- 
dered for the sake of a few rupees." 

" All very well for you to talk, Wilson ; 
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rupees are scarce with this child, and 
these are the first he has seen for some 
time ; so Til even go back. Just you ride 
on, and I'll catch you up." , 

Before his companion could stop 
him, he had turned and was galloping 
back to the camp, and, somewhat to the 
surprise of the Sepoys, reappeared in their 
midst. 

" Pay-Havildar," said the subaltern, 
"you have got one hundred and fifty 
rupees of mine." 

" Yes, sir," replied that worthy, sa- 
luting. 

" Then give them to me." 

A broad grin ran round the ranks as 
the Havildar unlocked the treasure-chest ; 
for Simkins's little troubles were well 
known to most of the men. The rupees 
were duly counted out, tied up in a hand- 
kerchief, and handed with a respectful 
salute to the officer, who, as he turned his 
horse's head, waved his hand to the cheers 
and laughter of the mutineers, and can- 
tered off with his money, overtaking his 
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friend, who hardly expected to see him 
again. 

" The old fellows are not a bad lot after 
all," he remarked, after he had told his 
story. 

"I don't believe they are mutinous a 
bit," rejoined his Captain. But they soon 
had occasion to change their minds on 
this point. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A LITTLE before nightfall they buried poor 
little Mrs. Algernon Trotter in the garden. 
Grace Lufton herself chose the place, 
under a beautiful group of sissoo-trees, 
where she had been accustomed to sit, and 
work or read with her friend in the 
pleasant mornings of the cold weather. 

The sad occurrence cast a deep gloom 
over the little garrison ; for it was not only 
their first casualty, but the victim was 
young, fair, and generally beloved. 

Tearfully they laid her in her narrow 
bed, and pressed the soft mould over her, 
taking such precautions as are necessary 
in eastern countries to prevent disturb- 
ance of the remains by wild animals. 

What had been the fate of her husband's 
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body none there knew; doubtless it was 
lying hacked and mangled on the parade- 
ground, to be eaten by jackals during the 
night. 

Up to this time there was no sign of the 
enemy ; pickets had been placed at certain 
points a little distance from the house, 
with orders to fall back on the approach of 
any hostile force. 

That the rebels were in the vicinity was 
apparent from the flame and smoke that 
marked the burning of the houses in the 
station ; and it was a matter of speculation 
with those on the roof of Mr. Lufton's 
house, as to whose bungalow each suc- 
cessive column of fire indicated. 

Mr. Lufton had given up hopes of aid 
from Eusuf Khan — not that he thought 
his old friend disloyal ; but he feared that 
in a struggle of the kind they were going 
through the sympathies of his men might be 
with the rebels, and that the old chief might 
not be able to control his followers. So 
they waited and watched, and posted their 
sentries, then began to pass the night 
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as well as they could under the circum- 
stances. There had been two councils 
created for the conduct of aflFairs, one for 
the defence and the other for the internal 
arrangement, messing, &c., and each had 
performed its tasks well. All was 
prepared for a vigorous resistance, and 
dinner had been provided for the garrison 
in batches, as there were too many to 
accommodate at once ; now there remained 
but to await events. 

However serious the situation may have 
been to the elders, and there were some 
few who were plunged into despondency 
by their sorrows and the hopeless aspect 
of affairs; still to the younger and more 
sanguine hearts there belonged a degree of 
buoyancy which found vent in attempts at 
amusement. Some of the young people 
strolled out into the moonlit garden, and 
indulged in a little flirtation ; others read 
and talked gaily ; and it was only out of 
respect to those who had fallen during the 
day, that the piano and the billiard-table 
were untouched. 
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By midnight the non-combatant part of 
the garrison and those off duty were 
asleep; or, at all events, had retired for 
that purpose. No sign had been received 
from the advanced pickets, and the cordon 
of sentries was silent and watchful. 

The command had been taken by Colonel 
Spenser, whilst Mr. Lufton presided over 
the commissariat arrangements, and the 
conduct of the two leaders was admirably 
adapted to inspire confidence and courage 
in their followers. Both men realized to 
the fullest extent the gravity of the situa- 
tion ; nay, indeed, the almost hopelessness 
of it. 

They were huudreds of miles away from 
aid, and that aid could only be afforded by 
Madras troops, of whose fideUty they were 
not as yet assured ; for at that time it was 
impossible to say where the tide of rebellion 
would be arrested. Around them lay 
numerous petty states, held by small but 
turbulent barons, who still kept up a sort 
of feudal system, and of whose friendship 
they could not feel certain. They had, on 
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the contrary, reason to fear their enmity. 
Of the Rani of Asalgurh they had no 
doubt; she was too full of grievances to 
have the slightest leaning towards them ; 
and an act of injustice but very lately 
perpetrated by the government, in taking 
away from her certain rent-free lands, 
which in her husband's lifetime had been 
devoted to religious and charitable pur- 
poses, had riven the last link by which she 
might have been restrained. What help 
was to be had from that haughty, slighted, 
and injured young woman ? There was 
only the Pathan chief, Eusuf Khan. He 
was a man of character, and was under 
deep obligations to the British govern- 
ment, and they felt inclined to trust in his 
loyalty ; but then there were many reasons 
for doubting his ability to help them. 
Though he and his men had little sym- 
pathy with the Rajputs and Lodhis of the 
surrounding states, still were they not 
descendants of the Pathans, who were 
staunch followers of the old Emperors af 
Delhi ? and now that Bahadur Shah was 
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once more on the throne of his fathers, 
governing the country in his own name, 
might not they deem that their loyalty was 
due to him, rather than to the pale-faced 
strangers who for a century had ruled over 
the empire of the Great Moghul ? 

The prospect was black indeed. They 
might hold out for a while till the native 
regiment left the place, and then try and 
fight their way to the nearest cantonment 
guarded by British troops — a long and 
desperate undertaking through a hostile 
country, hampered by weak women and 
tender infants. Still it was their only 
chance, and a veritable forlorn hope ; yet 
these two brave men, with sickening fears 
at their hearts, went about with cheery 
faces and reassuring words — comforting 
the desponding, encouraging the hopeful, 
and casting sunshine around. The night 
passed quietly, and another fair morning 
broke over a scene of ruin and desolation. 

At about half-past six one of the men of 
the advanced picket on the Station road 
came in, escorting the bearer of a summons 
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from the rebel chiefs. The document, which 
was in the Persian character, set forth that 
the country was the Emperor's, and the 
government in the hands of the Rani 
Luzshmi Bai ; that the English must no 
longer remain, but go back to their own 
country ; that if the garrison would surren- 
der and give up their arms, they should be 
safely escorted to whatever place they should 
choose, but that if they persisted in resist- 
ance, they should be exterminated, man, 
woman, and child. 

This paper was signed " Bakr Mahomed 
Khan, General and Commander-in-Chief ! " 
Colonel Spenser's first impulse on receiving 
this impudent summons was to hang the 
bearer of it on the tallest tree in the com- 
pound ; but he was a skinny, half-idiotic 
villager, whose role of herald was but 
scurvily played. It would have been but 
senseless cruelty to have visited the sins of 
his employers on him ; so they let him go, 
with a verbal message to the rebel leader, 
that they hoped to see him hanged before 
the year was out. 
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Having done this, they began to strength- 
en still more their defences, knowing that 
there would be warm work before the day 
was over. 

There was a little more calm, an interval 
of anxious suspense, then the pickets be- 
gan to fall back ; the enemy was advancing 
in force, and soon two dark columns ap- 
peared. The regimental band was playing a 
lively air as the rebel regiment marched up 
the road, and from the roof of the house 
could be discerned a motly body of horse 
and foot, armed with matchlocks and 
here and there an occasional percussion 
musket, which told of the hostility of 
the Thakoors. These were evidently, for 
the most part, retainers of the Eani of 
Asalgurh ; but the garrison viewed with 
dismay some rather heavy guns, drawn 
by teams of bullocks. These were indeed 
far more to be feared than any number of 
men. What protection would the frail 
brick walls of an Indian house afford 
against heavy artillery ? 

When some of the besieged saw the guns 
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they were for making terms at once, but 
both Colonel Spenser and Mr. Lufton were 
against such a proceeding. What faith 
could be placed in the promises of such 
people as Bakr Mahomed and the Eani of 
Asalgurh ! Such faith as might be placed 
in the panther and the tigress. No, it would 
be better to make such a stand as they 
could ; the guns might be taken by a bril- 
liant dash, or help might come — alas ! 
might come — they feared it never would. 
However, come what may, let them defend 
their own hves and the lives and honour of 
their wives and little ones to the last. 

The enemy pressed on boldly and ad- 
vanced within rifle range. Bakr Maho- 
med, mounted on his late Colonel's favour- 
ite charger, was conspicuous in a new 
uniform. Three muzzles were projected 
from the loop-holes of the fort, and three 
cracks followed in sharp succession. 

As the Subadar saw the puff's of smoke 
he instinctively started, and, not being 
a* skilful rider, pulled so hard on the curb 
that the Arab threw up his head and reared. 
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This saved the rider's life, for the bullet 
that would have pierced his breast crushed 
through the brain of the horse, and at all 
events the noble steed was relieved from 
the burden of carrying such an ignoble 
weight. A ringing cheer broke out as the 
Subadar fell, but he soon scrambled to 
his legs again, and shaking his fist at the 
disappointed marksmen in impotent rage, 
he withdrew himself and his men to a safer 
distance ; but not before several of them had 
bit the dust, for the garrison had now drawn 
first blood, and a smart fire was poured on 
the Sepoys, who, as they retreated, returned 
an ineffiectual volley. 

This was the' first repulse, and for the 
time it appeared as though the enemy 
were afraid to attack again. They contented 
themselves with massing their forces on 
two sides of the house, out of rifle range. 
The besieged wondered why they did not 
open with their big guns ; the fact was that 
therebels had not received their ammunition . 
So another day passed of wearying anxiety 
and fruitless watching for aid. Mr. Luf ton 
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had quite given up his friend Eusuf Khan, 
and Grace was heartsore a.bout her cousin, 
whose fate was uncertain, and she felt 
sorry and yet indignant about the Haji. 
If indeed he were faithless ! She could 
hardly believe it, he was so different to the 
obsequious natives around ; so rugged and 
uncouth, but honest — ^honest she was sure 
he was. Then her thoughts went back to her 
lover in beautiful Florence, and she felt 
heart-sick at the thought that they might 
never meet again; for who could tell what the 
end of all this trouble would be ? Grace, 
however, had little time for melancholy 
forebodings and ponderings over the past ; 
she felt that what she had to do was to 

" Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within and God overhead." 

There was much to do even for weak 
hands like hers. There were children to 
feed and amuse, older babies to cheer up 
and inspirit ; there was hnt to make for the 
doctors, a task she would have shuddered 
at a few weeks before, but which seemed 
quite natural to her now that the crisis had 
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come, and cartridge-cases to manufacture 
for their slender magazine. All the willing 
hands of the garrison were set to work to 
make up ammunition ; the greatest difficulty 
was how to provide for the small guns they 
had in front and on the roof. Luckily they 
had a large quantity of pig lead, which the 
Executive Engineer had got up for building 
purposes, as well as some coils of thick 
lead-piping for water-works, all of which 
Mr. Lufton, with his usual foresight, had 
stowed away in his house preparatory to the 
mutiny. These were now melted down and 
cast into bullets of a large size ; one of the 
garrison having a large elephant gun, 
carrying buUets of four to the pound, 
his mould came in handy for the grape and 
canister which was being prepared. 

The night came on dark and squally — 
gusts of wind with, occasional showers 
and fitful gleams of lightning. 

The leaders of the besieged felt doubly 
anxious, and kept the strictest watch, for 
it was to be expected that the rebels Would 
take advantage of the noise of the storm 
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and the absence of the moon to attack in 
force; but though a strict and eager 
watch was kept all night, there was no 
alarm. The evening was quieter than on 
the preceding evening, when there had 
been much drumming and bugling. 

The morning star came out, and the 
weather somewhat cleared, but the night 
was dark — the darkest hour before dawn. 

The watchers on the roof thought they 
could hear signs of activity in the camp 
of the foe, and they kept on the alert ; but 
as the grey streaks gradually appeared in 
the eastern sky young Wigley was the 
first to see what had kept the Sepoys so 
quiet. Looming close to them in the 
misty light was a formidable earthwork, 
thrown up under cover of the stormy 
night, armed with the guns they had 
noticed the day before. Work was going 
to begin now with a vengeance. 

"Yes, my lad," remarked Wilson to the 
young ensign, who was somewhat ruefully 
regarding the ominous black muzzles that 
peered through the embrasures; "yee, 
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my lad, ugly dogs they are, and we shall 
feel their teeth soon, and the worst of it 
is we- can make no reply to speak of with 
those popguns we got from Eusuf Khan." 

"We ought to take that battery with a 
dash," remarked another oflicer ; " but we 
have not the men to spare. I'm afraid it 
is a bad look-out." 

" Never mind, Wiggy, my boy," said 
Wilson, patting the lad affectionately on 
the shoulder ; " never mind ; we'll fight 
like true Britons anyhow, and you won't 
find it so bad when you have once got 
accustomed to the whizz of the bullets." 

"AU hands wanted to get one of the 
small guns up on the roof," called out a 
messenger from below, and down went all 
who could leave their posts, and by dint 
of much pulling and hauling they managed 
to get the piece up, and placed it in position, 
well protected by sand-bags. 

The rebels by this time were mustering 
strong in their battery, and the garrison had 
barely finished mounting their gun when- 
bang went the first shot from the enemy. 
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The falling of bricks and plaster, and 
screams from some of the women and 
children, told that the shot had taken 
effect. 

" I wish we had a mortar or howitzer 
here, to drop a few shells on to those 
rascals," said Colonel Spenser. " How- 
ever, load away, my boys, and blaze into 
the embrasures. There 1 look at that 
fellow laying his gun. HaUe, can you 
pick him off ? " 

Haile was the shikari, and crack shot of 
the station. Calmly resting Ids rifle on 
the parapet he took a steady aim and fired. 
The mutineer "threw up his arms, and fell ^ 
back dead. Another sprung to fill his 
place, and he too fell, wounded by the 
second barrel. 

" If that does not funk them a bit, I'm 
a Ihitchman," muttered the successful 
marksman as he hurriedly re-loaded, 
hoping to keep the gun in check for 
a while. 

Mr. Lufton ran down to see the effect 
of the first shot, and found that it had 
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passed through the drawing-room, terri- 
fying the ladies there assembled, and 
wounding several of them slightly with 
the fragments of masonry. 

"This will never do," said he to his 
daughter ; " you must all come out of 
this, but where to put you is a difficult 
matter." 

Here a second ball came crashing through 
the room, shattering the woodwork of a 
door, and shivering a large mirror, scatter- 
ing splinters all over the place, and wound- 
ing a little baby in its mother's arms. 

" I must put them in the bath, Gracie. 
In the meantime go to the furthest side of 
the house." 

There was a large room in which Mr. 
Lufton had constructed a swimming-bath, 
and now this was filled with water for the 
use of the garrison ; but the water would 
have to go, for the bath was the only place 
of safety for the women and children. 
So after a consultation with his colleague 
Spenser, he determined to empty it. This 
was not done too soon, for in a short time 
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the house was hardly tenable. The enemy 
had got their battery in full working order, 
they had constructed ingenious mantlets 
to guard the embrasures, and the way in 
which the guns were worked showed that 
they had some one more skilful than Bakr 
Mahomed to lead them. 

Once or twice those on the roof thought 
they could see a distinguished-looking man, 
tall and richly dressed, directing the opera- 
tions. The roof was now the safest place, 
for the building was fast becoming a wreck, 
and the garrison could do little in return. 
They felt sure the attack would be made 
that evening ; the fire was kept up without 
intermission all day, and a practicable 
breach had been made in the wall. Of the 
small defending force five were killed and 
several wounded ; the ladies were all hud- 
dled together at the bottom of the bath, 
excepting Grace and Mrs. Spenser, who, 
regardless of danger, tended the wounded 
in the hospital room. 

At sunset the cannonade slackened, and 
the besieged, who had been working all 
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day, had now to repair damages as fast 
as possible. They could do little in the 
time but pile up a few more gabions and 
sand-bags. 

The short twilight was soon over, and 
there remained yet one dark hour before 
the rising of the moon. It was an hour of 
anxious suspense ; there was a distant hum 
in the enemy's camp, showing that some- 
thing was brewing, the absence of any 
positive noise, such as bugling and tom- 
toming was also ominous. 

To add to the dismal aspect of affairs a 
pack of jackals raised their fiendish yells 
in the garden, as though they rejoiced in 
the prospect of impending slaughter. At 
last the tramp of men could be distinctly 
heard, and to the joy of the garrison the 
broad disc of the moon begun to creep up 
on the horizon. 

On they came tiU they were well within 
range, and then some fifty rifles rang out 
with deadly effect, but the Sepoys were 
well led and came on with a wild shout. 
Then it was that the Uttle guns did good 
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service; loaded with heayy charges of grape, 
they poured their contents into the dark 
advancing columns, which wavered, broke, 
and fled. In vain did their leader try to 
rally them, a well-aimed bullet laid him 
low, and then the retreat became a rout. 

So there was safety for one more night. 

Next morning came a flag of truce from 
the mutineers, bearing a letter from a 
Christian Scripture-reader, who was a 
prisoner in the hands of the enemy. 

In it was set forth that the forces op- 
posed to them were commanded by his Bx- 
lency the Nawab Syed Hyder Ali, on behalf 
of His Majesty the Emperor of Delhi ; that 
the writer had been well treated, and that 
if the garrison would surrender, the Nawab 
would take the most solemn oath not to 
hurt one hair of a single individual, but 
that they should be free to go in whatever 
direction they chose. 

So they held another council of war, and 
were much divided in opinion. The engi- 
neers were agreed in declaring that the 
walls would not stand much more battering, 
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and with the heavy guns against them, it 
would be folly to hold out ; such a pro- 
ceeding could result in no good, and would 
only the more exasperate the enemy. Let 
them make the best terms they could. At 
last it was put to the vote, and the majority 
were for capitulation. 

It was with many misgivings, and a heavy 
heart, that Mr. Lufton gave in his adhesion 
to this resolution, but even he, with his 
sanguine nature, could not see what good 
could be gained by holding out ; the walls 
were so terribly shaken by the fire of the 
big guns, that another day's work would, 
he thought, almost bring down a portion 
of the roof, and there was no chance of 
succour, otherwise that would be an in- 
ducement to resist still further. 

It was perhaps better to take one's chance 
with the Nawab. 

So an answer was returned that if the 
chiefs would swear to keep them from 
harm, they would surrender. 

When it was finally decided that the 
place was to be surrendered, it was agreed 
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that the leaders on both sides should meet 
to settle on what terms the capitulation 
was to be carried out. Colonel Spenser 
and Mr. Lufton went out and met a dele- 
gate from the Nawab with the Diwan of 
the Eani of Asalgurh. It had been ex- 
pressly stipulated that they were not to 
surrender to the Sepoys, and that Bakr 
Mahomed was not to be one of the 
council. 

The terms threw the garrison entirely 
on the mercy of the Nawab, who pledged 
himself by oath on the Quran that not a 
hair of their heads should be touched, but 
they were to give up their arms and sur- 
render unconditionally. 

Had the tales of Cawnpore and Futteh- 
gurh been known to them, we doubt if 
either of their leaders or a single member 
of the garrison would have agreed to the 
terms imposed, but they were in ignorance 
of those tragedies. 

It was a melancholy sight to see the 
brave defenders of the little fort stacking 
their arms, and with downcast looks pass- 
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ing on to join the sorrowing group, sur- 
rounded by dark revengeful faces. 

As soon as the tale of victims was com- 
plete the women and children were put 
into country carts with an arched roof of 
matting over each. For Mrs. Spenser and 
Grace the Nawab sent dooUes, which was 
accounted a special mark of favour, of which, 
however, they declined to avail themselves, 
preferring, they said, to go with their com- 
panions in the carts ; but their captors 
would not allow it, the Nawab Sahib had 
given strict orders on the subject, and 
they dare not disobey.. 

And so the cavalcade set forth, the 
men walking in the hot sun, and the 
bullock carts following slowly ; last of all 
came the two doolies, escorted by a small 
body of horsemen. 

The doolies ought to have been in front, 
as they got on quicker, but they were pur- 
posely kept in the rear, and now and then 
the bearers would rest whilst the others got 
on ahead, when they would catch them up 
and rest again. 
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As they were going along Grace thought 
she heard her name called, and puUin^ 
aside the curtain, she saw young Wigley 
lying by the roadside. The poor lad had 
been wounded, and had dropped fainting 
by the way. 

Grace called on the escort to stop, but 
they only laughed at her, and one brutal 
fellow, who appeared to be the leader, 
remarked, " Let the young blackguard die, 
it will be one less to dispose of." 

The girl sprang out of her doolie with 
her eyes flashing, and drawing the revolver 
which she had secreted in her dress, she 
levelled it at the man, who, cowering in his 
saddle, turned almost livid with fear. 

" Stop at once," said Grace sternly, and 
all obeyed. 

She then made them go back to where 
the young ensign lay groaning, and insisted 
on their putting him into the doolie, 
propped up on one side, whilst she took the 
opposite end. 

The bearers would have grumbled at the 
double weight, but a revolver is a wonder- 
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ful adjuster of differences, and they took 
np their burden without a murmur, whilst 
the troopers grinned and treated the affair 
as a good joke, except the man who thought 
he was going to be shot by this young 
tigress of a Feringhi^ and he was rather 
sulky. 

By this time the convoy of prisoners was 
out of sight, which made Grace feel a little 
uneasy, especially when the escort turned 
off the high road, and took their way down 
a long narrow lane. 

She longed to be near her father, and 
here she was alone with this poor wounded 
and half delirious boy, whose parched lips 
she had constantly to wet with water. 

At last they came near the frowning 
battlements of Asalgurh, and though Grace 
had never seen it, she felt sure of her 
destination. Fred Scamperby was a clever 
sketcher from nature, and she had seen a 
view of the fort in his book. 

She rather dreaded the meeting with the 
Eani — a man would be surely more merciful 
than that much-offended woman. 
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There was a sight too outside the fort 
gate which filled her with horror and dis- 
mal foreboding, a headless body lay by the 
roadside, and the outstretched hands, which 
were clutching the tufts of coarse grass, 
were white and delicate. Then a fore- 
shadowing of what was to come came over 
her, and she buried her face in her hands, 
whilst the hot tears welled up in her eyes ; 
but she speedily nerved herself — was she 
going to appear before that haughty woman 
weeping ? No ; the Eani should see how 
the daughter of an Englishman could bear 
herself, and as they passed imder the dark 
archway Grace had regained her com- 
posure. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

MuNSHi Kaeim-ullah gained great Jmdos 
by his capture of the wandering preacher. 
He was landed by his Magistrate, and 
favourably reported to government by his 
Commissioner, and thanked and made a 
" Khan Bahadoor " by his Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, for had not many 
men been hung owing to his zeal ? 

His friend, the sarcastic Darogah, com- 
pared him to the Hindu goddess KaU, 
dancing over the prostrate bodies of in- 
numerable victims, but this was only 
behind his back and in safe company; 
when they met they were all smiles and 
sweetness and flowery compliments*, for 
Karim-ullah was not the man to offend in 
these troublous times. 
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The " loyal " deputy was a power in the 
country, and those who were obnoxious to 
him were now feeling it bitterly. 

When the ascetic was brought before the 
Munshi, he was carefully searched, but all 
that could be found were scraps of paper 
tied up in a roll, containing extracts from 
the Quran, and theological works are harm- 
less enough in themselves. But a flash of 
intelligence passed over the Deputy- 
Magistrate's face as he quietly locked up 
the bundle in his desk. Nothing verbal 
was to be got out of the preacher, who 
repKed only that he was sent to do the 
work of Allah, and to preach to the faith- 
ful, and that those who hurt a hair of the 
head of one of the least of God's servants 
should have eternal punishment, the in- 
tensity of which he described with a vivid- 
ness and volubility that must have struck 
terror to the heart of any Muslim less 
callous than our friend the Munshi. The 
prisoner was ordered to be locked up, and 
the deputy, retiring to ^ an inner room, 
ordered a brazier of charcoal to be brought, 
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and held each paper he had taken from the 
Fakir over the glowing coals, till between 
the lines of harmless writing appeared 
words of far other import, as the sym- 
pathetic ink was developed by the heat. 

The papers were addressed to different 
people, and amongst others, was one to 
himself, though sent through a third 
person, and superscribed in an ambiguous 
manner. 

There was an element of danger in 
this, and Karim-ullah blessed the lucky 
stars which had thrown this dangerous 
messenger in his way; whilst he deeply 
blamed the rash friend who thus put him 
into the hands of others. However, all 
was right now. With the evidence in his 
hands he had enough to hang all, from the 
messenger first to the fiiend to whose care 
the letter was consigned ; and if they knew 
aught of his proceedings it was better 
they should be hanged. In the course of 
time, hanged they were, for the Com- 
missioner was a stem and resolute man, 
who never spared any whose guilt was 
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proved ; and in those days it did not take 
much proof. From the documents in the 
Munshi's possession at least ten men were 
convicted and executed, and many were 
brought under suspicion. 

The old fanatic was one of the first to 
suffer, and he seemed to court his fate, for 
he provoked his judges with jibes and 
curses. When he was condemned, he 
turned to the Munshi savagely, and 
showered a torrent of imprecation on his 
head, winding up with a prophecy that the 
dogs should gnaw his bones after death, 
and that the fires of hell would be made 
seventy times hotter for the Muslim who 
turned against his own people than it 
would be for the worst of Kafirs — to all 
of which Karim-uUah listened with a quiet, 
contemptuous smile, and he went to the 
gallows next morning, to satisfy himself 
that the sentence had been carried out. 

The document addressed to himself was 
a communication from his finend Syed 
Hyder Ali, detailing the mission to the 
Eani of Asalgurh, and the plans by which 
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he hoped to raise a formidable rebellion 
amongst the Thakoors of Central India. 

*' It may not be wise of me, oh friend ! " 
he wrote, " with my influence and position 
at the Imperial court, to take so obscure 
and remote a command ; but I have 
reasons oi my own for ^undertaking this 
venture. You know when we were study- 
ing together, how we used to argue con- 
cerning the beauties of our own and 
foreign lands ; and that I had ever a lean- 
ing towards the fair-skinned daughters of 
the west, and that to see more of them I 
longed to travel in foreign lands. Well, 
Mend, in my travels I met with one who 
transcendeth all. If the houris in Para- 
dise are anything like her, it is the duty of 
every good Muslim to try and get out of 
this world as soon as he can. These 
BngUsh beauties are haughty, as you 
know, that is, out of their own country. 
I found them affable enough in England ; 
but perhaps I may tame the wild hawk 
when I get her in my toils, and she is at 
Amanpur, the British station of Asalgurh. 
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For that reason I take this small affair in 
hand. The Bani of Asalgurh would suit 
thee, friend; she is beautiful as the fiill 
moon, but hath the temper of a leopardess. 
Give me all the news you caai, especially 
concerning the movement of troops ; the 
cause is flourishing, and we shall yet drive 
out the usurpers. Do not fail to come 
over at the proper time ; at present it is 
better that you stay as you are.*' 

The Munshi pondered much over this 
letter. " Asalgurh," he said to himself, 
"Asalgurh — the very place to send her. 
No one would look for her there, and 
Hyder Ali will receive her if I ask him to do 
so." He closed his desk, after burning his 
friend's epistle, and sent for Jeswunt Sing. 

"Well, what arrangements have you 
made with Beni Sing," he asked, as that 
worthy entered the room with his usual 
jaunty air. 

" My lord, Beni Sing is all ready, and 
will undertake the matter himself, for the 
country is getting rather hot for him since 
Pereira Sahib's business, aad Babu Elun- 

K 2 
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war Sing is getting thrashed by the 
government; but we cannot get a sight of 
the girl. The house has been watched day 
and night by us, but they keep her locked 
up like a necklace of pearls in a Mahajun's 
strong box. Your honour will not hear 
of a night attack on the house, otherwise 
we would soon have her out." 

" No, no/' hastily answered the deputy, 
" that would not do ; the matter must be 
more dehcately managed ; watch on till an 
opportunity offers. I wish they had some 
one else in the house than that wretched 
old Amirun. She is as hideous as Leila, 
and sour as an Aoula berry; but she is 
honest where they are concerned — any 
other woman might be bribed. Never 
mind, watch on, watch on ; you will get 
an opportunity soon." 

** I suppose if young Abdul Rahim comes 
in the way, we need not be very tender 
with him," remarked Jeswunt, with a grin. 

" Knock the young brute on the head, 
and throw him into the nearest tank/' 
savagely replied the Munshi. 
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" Jo hukm !" ^ calmly responded the 
other. 

"Now listen," continued the Mahome- 
dan ; " do you know Asalgurh ?" 
' "What ! Asalgurh in Pathalkhand ?" 

« Yes." 

" I ought to ; Beni Sing and I came 
from the Ramri Thakoor's country, to the 
north of the Asalgurh Thakoor's fort." 

" Very good ; then the country must be 
familiar to you ; now when you get hold 
of this girl, I want you to carry her to 
Asalgurh." 

" Jo hukm," repeated Jeswunt. 

" I will give you a letter to the Nawab 
Sahib there, who has come on a mission 
from the north-west, and you must de- 
liver the girl to him." 

" It shall be done." 

" But the journey is long, and she must 
be well treated; take care of that." 

" I will arrange for that, my lord." 

' A phrase which may he freely translated "All 
right," hut which literally means " Whatever orders," 
i. e. I am ready to execute whatever orders you give. 
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" What will you do for female atten- 
dants?" 

"There ie Beni Sing's wife, and her 
mother, and I have some women belonging 
to me, too." 

" Well, that will do ; but mind, she 
must be treated with all respect ai^ if she 
were my sister." 

"My lord, ^he shall be treated like a 
Bani in all things except bdng allowed to 
run away." 

" Certainly, certainly," answered the 
Munshi; "you must be prepared against 
surprise or rescue." 

" We are all stalwart men/' quietly re- 
pHed the Rajpoot ; " if we can't guard her, 
who can ?" 

" Very well ; come this evening for the 
letter to the Nawab Sahib, and keep a 
sharp look-out." 

" Let your lordship leave that to us." 
So, after saluting, Jeswimt turned on his 
heel, and went out to carry on his watch 
on the Hakim's family — with what result 
the reader already knows — and lie may 
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also have guessed that the occupant of the 
dnili which the Haji passed that night on 
his way to Sherghati was none other than 
the unfortunate Fazilla. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

In the second chapter of this story we 
related how, when Abdul Rahim had been ' 
felled to the ground, Amirun was left 
gagged by the roadside. How long she 
had been there she could hardly say, but 
to her it seemed ages, when at last she 
heard voices, and saw the glimmering of 
lanterns. It was a party of searchers led 
by the old Hakim himself, and in a few 
minutes she was unbound and told her 
story with all the extravagance of grief 
peculiar to the eastern woman, tearing 
her hair and her clothes as she related 
how the robbers had carried off Fazilla, 
and struck Abdul to the earth. 

"It is the will of God," uttered in 
despairing tones the broken-hearted old 
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physician; "if evil comes, He permits it, 
if good comes, He sends it ; where is my 
poor boy ? at all events it was not for him 
the Dacoits came." 

The Hakim rightly judged that his un- 
scrupulous nephew was at the bottom of 
the affair; but the difficulty was how to 
bring it home to one who had so much 
power. 

They searched diligently, but the youth 
was nowhere to be found. Could the Dacoits 
have carried him off, too ? they would hardly 
have cumbered themselves in their flight 
with him. The searchers, thinking of this, 
redoubled their energies. 

At last one of them gave a shout ; he 
had come across an old well, and peer- 
ing down this, he thought he heard a 
groan. Eopes were brought, a man with 
a lantern descended, and there, at the 
bottom, for the well was dry, they found 
the still insensible body of the youth. 
As is often the case with old wells in 
India, a banyan-tree had sprouted from 
the sides about halfway down, and its 
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branches had broken Abdul's fall, otherwise 
little life would have remained in him. 

It was a melancholy procession that wound 
its way through the palm groves back to 
the Hakim's house. The old physician 
was silent in his deep sorrow, save for occa- 
sional pious utterances from the Quran; 
Amirun was frantic in her grief, tearing her 
hair and clothes, refusing to be comforted. 

Behind them, on the shoulders of four 
stout young townsmen, was borne the inani- 
mate form of Abdul Eahim. When they 
reached the physician's house they carried 
the boy into the little private study, laid 
him on a charpaiy and then withdrew, 
leaving him to the care of his grand- 
father. 

The old man made a careful examina- 
tion of the youth's head, and was glad to 
find that the skull had escaped fracture, 
though a severe blow had been dealt on it. 
He appKed wet cloths dipped in vinegar 
and water, and such other restoratives as 
he deemed necessary, and waited for re- 
turning consciousness. 
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The news rapidly spread in the town 
concerning the outrage on the Hakim's 
family, and created an excitement com- 
mensurate with the respect in which 
the old physician was held. The deputy 
professed great indignation, as was only 
proper, considering that the victims were 
of his own family, and the police were sent 
to scour the country. Most of the leading 
inhabitants called or sent messengers to 
inquire after the condition of the Hakim's 
grandson, whilst several fussy old lady 
friends came and added their loud wailings 
to those of Amirun and Amina Bibi. Poor 
Amirun came off worst, for she was roundly 
accused of being the author of all this mis- 
fortune, by taking Fazilla out with her; 
and the poor old woman, usually so 
sharp and snappish in her own defence, 
was so bowed down and broken as to 
be unable to answer save by wails and 
sobs. 

The old physician sternly rebuked 
them all, even the wife he so seldom 
differed from, for thus upbraiding the 
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woman who had been the innocent cause 
of the tragedy. 

" Can we do aught of ourselves ? " he 
said. " Is not this the work of Allah, as a 
punishment for our sins ? Let us bend to 
his will, and not heap reproaches on his 
instruments." 

Then Amina Bibi's old self returned to 
her, and, taking Amirun in her arms, the 
two old women bent their silvery heads 
together and wept for the lost. And so 
the long night passed and the grey dawn 
still found them sorrowing. 

It was some hours before Abdul showed 
any signs of returning consciousness, and 
then the old Hakim would not allow him 
to speak, but kept him in perfect quiet till 
the next day, when the lad was sufficiently 
recovered to tell his tale. 

He had been felled to the ground by the 
stroke of a hh hunda^ and he was prepared 
to swear to the man who dealt the blow — ^it 
was Jeswunt Sing ; and afterwards, when 
they were about to throw him into the well, 
his senses for a moment returned ; he heard 
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a man say, " Had you not better cut his 
throat first, bhai ? " and the voice of Jes- 
wunt answered, "What's the use? has 
any one ever recovered from a stroke of 
mine ? Throw him down ; he is dead 
enough." 

Yes, there was no doubt of the Munshi's 
complicity in the matter ; but what could 
they do ? They could not bring it home 
to him. He was too powerful for them to 
harm, and his anger might be fatal. They 
thought of their own proverb, " Who can 
quarrel with the aUigator and live in the 
water ? " So they were obliged to accept 
his protestations and condolences in appa- 
rent good faith, knowing well that he was 
the author of all their trouble. 

Only Abdul Rahim was not inclined to 
accept his fate; he knew that he had a 
mortal enemy in the Munshi, and so he re- 
solved to pit himself against that powerful 
official. 

After his recovery, which was the work 
of some time, he devoted himself to gain- 
ing such information as he could concern- 
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ing the outrage. This was not much; 
but one small clu^ he got, and his mind 
dwelt much on it. 

Bakhtawar, the shikari, had informed 
him that a certain friend of his, also a 
shikari by profession, but who had lately 
belonged to Beni Sing's band, had told him 
that he was under orders to proceed to 
Asalgurh, in Pathalkhand, that very night, 
and this was the day after Fazilla's abduc- 
tion. Bakhtawar had thought nothing of 
it at the time, and now days had passed, and 
he only mentioned it casually, as Abdul 
was making inquiries about Beni Sing; 
it was nothing to him which way they 
went. 

But the young lover thought otherwise. 
Here was a clue ! Why should that man 
be under orders for Asalgurh ? There was 
nothing to be done here ; to Asalgurh he 
would go. 

When he made known his intentions to 
his grandparents, the old people were very 
much opposed to the project. There had 
already been one bereavement in the &mily ; 
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why should he add to the list P But the 
youth gained them over ; his heart was in 
the search for his betrothed, and to remain 
at Sasseram would only expose him to the 
maleyolence of his cousin, who would, he 
was sure, sooner or later do him some mis- 
chief. The only way to escape him was to 
turn soldier, and if his grandfather would 
provide him with a horse, he would 
enlist in one of the new regiments raised 
by the Sirkar. Was not his father a 
soldier ? 

The old couple were inconsolable ; what 
evil had they done that they were so af- 
flicted ? But the Hakim saw that there was 
some sense in his grandson's arguments, and 
so out of his store he gave him sufficient 
to buy a horse and arms, and commended 
him to the protection of Allah. 

The mails were still tomning to Benares, 
and his grandfather's friend, the Darogah, 
gave him a lift on one of the mail carts to 
that place, with a letter of introduction to 
a correspondent of his at Mirzapore, a 
horse-dealer, who, he stated, would out of 
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regard for him, select for the youth a good 
horse at a moderate price. 

At Benares he found the river very 
much swollen, as the rains had now fairly 
set in, and they had to tow the ferry boat 
a long way up the stream before the boat- 
men ventured to pull across. The young 
Mahomedan had thus ample opportunity 
of' examining the beauties of the sacred 
city of the Hindus, and he was greatly 
struck with the noble bathing ghats and 
tall minarets that lined the banks of the 
Ganges. 

After five hours of slow progression up 
stream, the boatmen turned, and with loud 
shouts and frantic exertions urged the 
heavy boat across the flood, whose rapid 
current swept them down almost giddily, 
past palaces and temples, till they just hit 
off the landing-stage opposite the one they 
had started from. 

" You did that very exactly," remarked 
Abdul Rahim to a boatman . 

'*Yes," replied the other, "but yester- 
day's niail cart was swept down two miles 
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below, as they missed the ghAt, not having 
calculated the distance properly." 

" Do you ever have accidents ? " 
Yes, sometimes a boat upsets." 
And the people are drowned, I sup- 
pose ? " 

" Well, some are and some not ; but 
Khan Sahib, Gunga Mai takes her own, 
does she not ? " 

** Well, I'd rather not be taken by Gunga 
Mai," rejoined the youth laughingly, as he 
leapt ashore. 

At Benares the young adventurer stayed 
but a day. He was in no mood for explor- 
ing, and every day was precious to him ; so 
he made arrangements with the driver of 
an ekka — a small pony gig — to take him 
on to a place opposite Mirzapore, from 
whence he could take the ferry across the 
Ganges. 

They started early next morning, and 
accomplished the thirty odd miles by noon. 
The httle ekka ponies of the north-west 
are noted for their endurance ; the vehicles 
are light, made chiefly of bamboo, and are 
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well balanced ; the seat is one which would 
be agonizing to an Englishman, unless he 
had the gift of sitting like a tailor, which 
most people's joints will not condescend to ; 
but a native will travel thus a whole day in 
one with comfort, and if he has his hookah 
with him he is quite happy. Travel- 
ling in those days, even for so short a dis- 
tance as thirty miles, was not a very safe 
proceeding, and the risk was greater for a 
native, for he stood the chance of being 
plundered by his own race, and of being 
shot or hung by the European jfree lances 
who patrolled the country. The way, 
however, proved in this case free of adven- 
ture as far as the ferry. As Abdul Rahim 
took his small bundle and walked down to 
the river-side, he noticed a large boat 
crowded with passengers, amongst whom 
was an Englishman and his horse, moving 
slowly away. Another boat was preparing 
to follow, and into this the young Muslim 
sprung, just as the boatmen were casting 
off the rope. 

The current was swift, though nothing 
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like what it had been the day before at 
Benares. 

The boatmen struggled hard in their 
efforts to stem the torrent, and it was no 
slight task, for the river at Mirzapore is 
broad and rapid in the channels. 

However, after a time they neared the 
opposite shore, and as they skirted along 
the precipitous banks down to the ghdt, 
where they intended to land, they were 
careful to keep away from the falling 
inasses of earth that came like avalanches 
thundering into the waters. The soil 
being an alluvial sandy deposit of consider- 
able thickness, with no tenacity, the wash- 
ing of the current undermining the banks 
brought down huge masses, and Abdul 
Rahim watched with interest the gradually 
widening cracks in the cliffs, till at last 
great fissures gaped, and with a forward 
motion the detached mass fell with a boom- 
ing report into the turbid water, sending 
great waves circling around. Woe to the 
unwary boat that hugs too closely those 
treacherous shores. One of these masses 
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had just fallen with a loud crash, and 
Abdul was watching the widening clefts 
that presaged the downfall of another, when 
his attention was called off to the boat 
ahead by loud cries and exclamations. 

The horse, terrified by the falling bank, 
had become restive, and wildly rearing, had 
fallen over into the water, dragging his 
master with him. 

The Englishman coi^ld swim, but not 
well, and it was soon evident that the 
current was too powerful for his skill; for 
it is often that skill and practice do more 
for a swimmer than brute force. 

The man was drowning, yet not a soul 
tried to save him ; there was plenty of 
shouting and screaming, but beyond this a 
native, especially a Hindu native, seldom 
goes when any one falls into the bosom of 
Gunga Mai. 

Abdul Rahim, giving his bundle to a 
fellow-passenger to hold, sprang into the 
stream, and with powerful strokes, for he 
was a perfect swimmer, cleft his ^ way 
through the foaming waters, and bearing 
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up the exhausted stranger, let himself go 
with the current, which rapidly bore them 
towards the ghat ; all that the young man 
did was to strike in for the shore, which, 
fortunately, near the ghat was protected by 
artificial means from the encroachments 
of the river. 

The horse, swimming strongly at some 
little distance from them, seemed to 
divine his plan, and followed it by turning 
shoreward too. 

A few minutes more brought them close 
to the steps of the ghat, and the two men 
collected all their energies for a rush for 
them, knowing well the hopelessness of 
their chance should they be swept beyond 
them under the dangerous cliffs of sand. 

They were successful, and breathless with 
exertion the young Mahomedan hauled his 
European friend ashore. The first thing 
the EngUshman did was to shake his de- 
liverer warmly by the hand, which showed 
he was new to the country, secondly, to 
dive his hand into his pocket and bring out 
a handful of rupees, which, in EngUsh, he 
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urged the other to take. But Abdul 
Bahim shook his head, and modestly, as 
though he were afraid to trust himself with 
a foreign tongue, he replied, ** Thank you ; 
I do not want any rupees, sir." 

" Per Bacco I " ejaculated Paul Stanford, 
for the half -drowned man was our friend. 
" Per Bacco ! you're the first fellow I have 
met with in this country that has refused 
money.*' 

" But I am very glad to help you with- 
out pay," replied Abdul Bahim, " see here 
is your horse, let us catch him." The 
author of the catastrophe, a fine powerful 
Cape horse, scrambled up the steps of the 
gh&t and quietly suffered himself to be 
caught. The animal seemed cowed, and 
trembled, as though he realized the great 
peril from which he had escaped. 

The boats soon arrived, and the young 
Muslim recovered his bundle, which was 
faithfully delivered to him by the stranger 
who had taken care of it. He was a tall 
soldierly man, and as he handed over the 
property he remarked, " Give thanks and 
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praise to AUah, brother, for saving you ; for 
few people ever plunge into the Gunga in 
flood to come out again ahve." 

" Your servitor I Khan Sahib," replied 
the youth as he took the bundle. 

** Yes ; it was bravely done," continued 
the other, **and for a Feringhi too. Are 
you in the service of the Sirkar ? " 

** No," answered Abdul. " I want ser- 
vice as a trooper." 

" Have you got a horse ? " 

" No, but I have got money to buy one." 

" Well then, I will give you a place, if 
you like, in the Rajah of Nowair's cavalry. 
I am a Bessaldar in it." 

The youth's eyes sparkled with pleasure 
as he replied, — 

" I am very thankful for your condescen- 
sion, Ressaldar Sahib, and wiU bear your 
offer in mind if I can find a horse." 

** Very well," replied the soldier, " you 
will find me at Jemadar Hafiz ud-din's 
house, near Gokul Mahajan's Katra, for the 
next four days. You had better go now, 
for I see the Sahib is waiting for you." 



la- 
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Paul was waiting, although at the risk 
of getting fever, in his wet clothes, to find 
out something more of his young com- 
panion, with whose face and frankness of' 
manner he was much taken. 

So he asked him to walk with him whilst 
he led the horse part of the way, and 
gradually got out of him his story. 

"Asalgurh," he remarked, as Abdul 
Rahim told his suspicions regarding 
Fazilla's destination ; " Asalgurh — ^that 
name is familiar to me — where is it ? 

** It is in the district of Amanpur." 

" Amanpur ! why, that is where I am 
anxious to go, and am doing my best to 
get to. But the road is long and uncer- 
tain ; so from here I go on to Nowair, whose 
Rajah is friendly to the English, and whose 
troops are under the command of English 
officers. 

" The man who took charge of my bundle 
in the boat was a Bessaldar of the Rajah of 
Nowair's cavalry." 

'* What is a Ressaldar ? " 

" Well, I do* not know what you call it 
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in your English, but the Bessaldar of our 
native cavalry is an officer over a troop." 
" A sort of captain, I suppose ? " 
" Yes, and he offered me a place as a 
trooper in his regiment." 

" Are you going to accept it ?" 
"No; I am doubtful whether to do so 
or not. I want to enter the service in 
which my father died — that of the English 
— but it is difficult to gain admission to it ; 
though if I buy a good horse I may 
succeed now, but first of all I want to 
reach Asalgurh." 

** And I want to reach Amanpur ; so our 
roads run together. Will you as a tem- 
porary measure join my service ? not as a 
menial servant, for I can see you are above 
that, but as a mounted orderly. You have 
just saved my life ; the least I can do is 
to help you in your plans as far as 
possible." 

" I will serve you gladly as far as my 
sword is concerned," repKed Abdul Bahim ; 
" that is, when I buy one, for as yet I 
want both it and a horse ; it was to buy a 
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horse I have come to Mirzapore, for there 
is a dealer here known to a friend of my 
grandfather." 

** Have you got sufl&oient money ? " 
asked Paul. 

"Yes, quite enough; my grandfather 
has not stinted me." 

^* Then buy your horse, but let me give 
you a sword ; it is but a poor return for 
the service you have rendered me to-day, 
and I have several of proved quality, and 
better than anything you are likely to get 
here." 

"You are very good to me, sir," an- 
swered the youth warmly; "and I will 
serve you faithfully. To-day I go to see 
the horse-dealer, and to-morrow I may buy 



one. 
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Then come to me at the D&k Bunga- 
low," said Paul; "there I shall stay 
a while, and then I go on to Nowair, as 
the first stage on my way to Amanpur. 
We may get some fighting there ; a friend 
of mine, who belongs to the force there, 
states they have got some forts to take." 
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" Then I am glad ! " exclaimed Abdul, 
with his eyes sparkling with excitement ; 
" and should one of the forts be Asalgurh, 
so much better." 

" You speak English fairly," said Paul ; 
** where did you learn it ? " 

^^ I learnt it at school, and also from an 
old Babu in the magistrate's office, who 
teaches English in the evenings. My 
grandfather wished me to learn it well, 
that I might help him to read the English 
medical books ; he is a doctor, but only in 
our native method. Then I used to teach 
my betrothed wife, who is now lost," he 
added sadly, " and that made me learn 
better." 

" And your name is — ? " 

" Abdul Rahim Khan ; but all people 
call me Abdul, or Abdul Rahim." 

" Well then, Abdul, just cheer up, and I 
will help you to look after your betrothed ; 
I, too, am going to the assistance of those 
I love, who are in great peril ; so we will 
help each other." 

The boy said nothing, but gave him a 
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deeply grateful look out of his large hazel 
eyes — such a look as speaks far more than 
words. 

Abdul Eahim had peculisw eyes for a 
native ; they were light hazel instead of dark 
blackish brown, like those of the generality 
of his countrymen ; and his complexion was 
exceedingly fair for his race, being of the 
palest wheat colour, as it is called. His face 
was almost effeminately soft, almost girlish 
—yet there was fire and animation in his 
eyes, and determination in the curves of 
his mouth and chin, and his form was well 
knit and athletic. 

They separated at the Dak Bungalow, 
and the young Mahomedan went off to 
hunt up the Darogah's Mend. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AziM-ULLAH Khan, the horse-dealer, was 
pretty well known in the place, and Abdul 
Rahim had little difficulty in finding him. 
He delivered his letter and received a warm 
welcome, both as a friend of his Mend, and 
as a customer, which last was perhaps more 
to the point. 

Azim was a wizened little old man, with a 
face Uke a macaw, a very hooked nose, ferret- 
like eyes, restless and sharp, and his scanty 
beard was dyed a bright orange red. He was 
reputed to be very wealthy, but his appear- 
ance belied his reputation, for his clothes 
were ragged and dirty, and his head was 
covered only with a common skull-cap of 
once-white caUco. He shuffled about in 
slippers down at the heel, and altogether 
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was as little like a judge of horse-flesh as is 
conceivable. " So you want a good horse, 
young gentleman. Kheyr ! if God wills we 
will get one to-morrow, but horses are very 
scarce — very scarce — and very dear. Allah 
knows they are very dear; the English govern- 
ment want all the horses they can get, and 
they pay large prices, but I dare say we shall 
manage ; yes, yes, we shall manage. There 
is a fine batch of Cabulis here just now, and 
a dun Kathiawar horse that can go like the 
wind and never tires. His price is long ; 
but the Darogah is my very good friend 
and customer, so you shall have him at 
the lowest possible figure without any 
profit to myself. " How much money have 
you got," he abruptly asked, fixing Abdul 
with a piercing glance. 

" Three hundred rupees," answered the 
youth, taken aback at the suddenness of 
the question. 

" Subhan Allah ! Subhan Allah ! what 
will three hundred rupees get in these hard 
times ? " 

"But Khan Sahib, the Darogah Sahib 
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said to me that you would be able to get 
me a very fair horse for about one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred rupees." 

" Humph !" snarled the old man, " is it 
a broken-kneed drudge for a mail cart you 
want, or a charger fit for a soldier ? As the 
thing is, so is the price ; you can't get an 
elephant for the cost of a goat. The 
Darogah Sahib is a very good man and 
clever too, but he did not think when he 
told you that. But trust to me, oh friend, 
and I will do what is best for you ; mean- 
while, take up your abode with me. I am 
not rich, but such as I have is at your 
service." 

Abdul Eahim accepted, but he soon 
found out there was httle at his service. 
The acconmiodation was miserable, the 
food of the very coarsest description, 
and the attendance was that of a very 
filthy and toothless old crone, the per- 
sonification of famine. 

But he was young and not over fastidious, 
as his host was probably aware, and so he 
swallowed the coarse chuppattis^ flavoured 
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with fish cuny, with considerable zest 
and more of appetite than his host 
approved of. 

" Subhan Allah ! what a thing it is to be 
young and healthy. I cannot eat now as I 
used ; but spare not, my young friend. You 
see we of the north-west eat more bread 
than you of the lower country; it gives 
strength if you gQt to digest it properly." 

The old man garrulously chattered on 
about various matters, asking after the 
Darogah and others of his acquaintance at 
Sasseram ; now and then adroitly turning 
the conversation on to Abdul's prospects' 
and present means. 

" How have you brought your three 
hundred rupees ? — not in cash, I suppose, 
in these troublous times." 

" No, I have got 9, hoondi on Gokul 
Mahajun." 

"Ah, yes, that was the safest plan; I 
know Gokul Mahajun well — a wealthy and 
worthy man, and we will go there to-morrow 
and get the money; and now, my young gen- 
tlemen, let us say the evening prayers and 
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then retire to rest, for it is no use burn- 
ing oil, which is now three seers per 
rupee in these hard times, when we might 
be resting ourselves in bed, and you must 
be tired after your journey, too." 

So they spread their carpets, and turning 
their faces towards Mecca went through 
the customary devotion, and laying down 
their beds, which consisted merely of a mat 
and a quilt, on the flat roof of the house, 
they slept. 

Next morning, after a still more frugal 
meal than that of the preceding night, the 
old horse-dealer led his companion to the 
Serai in the neighbourhood, where were 
picketed about twenty horses of various 
sorts, chiefly Cabulis, brought down by the 
Afghans in the cold season and left for sale. 

"That is a noble horse, my young 
friend," remarked the old man, as he 
halted in front of a large over-fattened 
creature, whose sleek hide seemed bursting 
with the ghee and spices with which he had 
been well stuffed, a veritable cheval de 
parade^ useless for every other purpose; such 
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as native princes buy and dress up in a 
panoply of tinsel and tassels, and have led 
after them in an ungraceful duck-like 
waddle, which bathes the poor creature in 
perspiration. 

" Ah, that is a noble horse, my young 
friend, fit for any Rajah's stud." 

'' Ay, and he has the devil's mark oil his 
chest, and is breaking out in mange." 

The two turned sharp round at the 
interruption, and faced the speaker, who 
turned out to be Abdul Rahim's friend of 
the day before, the Ressaldar. 

Had it been other than an old and good 
customer the old dealer would have in- 
dignantly resented such comments ; but the 
Ressaldar was not a man to offend, and was 
too weU acquainted with horseflesh to hood- 
wink; so concealing his chagrin, though 
mentally wishing him far away at that par- 
ticular moment, he saluted him with most 
obsequious courtesy, which the other re- 
turned with a good-humoured hauteur. 

" That is not the sort of horse you re- 
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quire, young gentleman," said the soldier, 
turning from the old man. " Our friend 
Azim-uHah Khan Sahib was merely show- 
ing him as a curiosity ; what you want is 
bone and muscle, and not grease. Come, 
Khan Sahib, let us look round, and I will 
assist the young gentleman in his choice.'' 

" I have nothing at all here worth show- 
ing, Ressaldar Sahib, nothing at all, but 
will get some in during the day." 

"Hoot toot, man, let's see what you 
have; there, take the cloth ofE that bay 
over there ; he looks something like what 
our friend wants." 

" A very good horse, a very good horse, 
but too dear, too dear for the young 
gentleman." 

" Ah, yes, I think he would be too dear 
for anybody, for he shows signs of 

" Never I my lord, never ! " indignantly 
exclaimed the old dealer, "I will go bail 
for him ; that is only where the heel rope 
has chafed him." 

* A troublesome disease of the coi'onet. 
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" All right, all right, Khan Sahib, you 
say it is heel rope, and I say it is bursati, 
and as we are not going to buy the horse 
it does not much matter. But what a set 
of old screws you have got ; not one that I 
would take for a grass-cutter's tattu.** 

" I told your honour I had nothing just 
now ; these are what the Cabuli merchants, 
friends of mine, have left on commission 
sale." 

"WeU, you're a nice sort of horse- 
dealer," growled the other. 

Abdul Eahun, who had hitherto been 
an amused but silent spectator, now broke 
in with, — 

" Khan Sahib, where is that dun Kathia- 
war horse you spoke of yesterday ? " 

The old man's visage fell as he hastened 
to reply, for he did not wish to trade whilst 
the Ressaldar was by. He had got a nice 
little pigeon to pluck, and here was this 
knowing old trooper spoiling his game. 

**0h, the Kathiawar is out just now. 
A sahib wished to see him, but he is too 
dear for you, much too dear. I could not 
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let him go under four hundred rupees, and 
you have not that." 

" If the Kathiawar is in the Serai I 
know where he is to be found," repUed the 
Ressaldar, marching through the court-yard, 
and under an archway, into a smaller court 
beyond. 

Here was picketed a fine-looking horse, 
full of bone and sinew, with a large lean 
head, bright full eyes, largish nervous ears, 
rather hollow in the back, but with power- 
fiil quarters; in colour, a yellowish dun 
with a dark stripe running down the back- 
bone. 

The Ressaldar impatiently tugged off the 
faded blue horse-cloth that covered the 
animal and gave a grunt of approval. He 
then critically examined him all over to see 
that there were no curls of hair in un- 
lucky places, devil's marks, which bring 
destruction on the rider. He scrutinized its 
mouth, and passed his hand over its legs, 
and then drew back a few paces to take in 
its general form. 

"It will do, it will do," he muttered, 
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" and Kathiawars are a good caste, though 
somewhat uncertain tempered ; but the lad 
is a plucky one and ought to have some- 
thing better than a buffalo to ride. Here, 
Khan Sahib ! we will trade on this horse ; 
what is your price ? " 

" That horse is as good as sold, Ressaldar 
Sahib ; he is indeed. An English gentle- 
man will give me four hundred rupees for 
him." 

"Khan Sahib, tell the truth," replied 
the other sternly ; " you know that you 
have not the slightest chance of getting 
four hundred rupees from any Englishman 
for a country-bred horse, and no one 
would give you more than one hundred and 
fifty for him, saddle and bridle included." 

" One hundred and fifty ! " shrieked the 
old miser, " one hundred and fifty ! Why, 
Ressaldar Sahib, you have not a finer 
horse than that in all your troop, and yet 
you paid me more for some." 

" Ay, ay, because we were in a hurry to 
get horses, and you took advantage ; but 
sooner than let this young gentleman be 
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fleeced, I will lend him one of my own 

horses, as I have offered him a place in my 

regiment." 

"But, Resealdar Sahib, you have not 

tried this horse ; he flies like the wind ! he 

is worth all the money ! " 

" Only half, only half. In fact not half, 
one hundred and fifty is quite enough for 
him.'^ 

" Nay, nay," replied the old man, " we 
shall not trade at that price ; but as the 
youth is a friend of yours, Ressaldar Sahib, 
and also my valued friend, the Darogah 
Sahib, of Sasseram, who have both been 
excellent customers, 1 will forego all 
profit, and let him have the horse for three 
hundred. I cannot go below this ; I cannot 
indeed." 

I "You can, and you will," replied the 
other imperiously, " otherwise I will go 
henceforth to Habib-uUah Khan, who is a 
Shaitan at cheating, but who never did 
anything so bad as this." 

"But my lord, my lord, I am a poor 
man, and cannot afford to give horses 
away." 
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" Poor man indeed ! everybody knows 
that you are a lakh-patti."* 

" I am not, indeed, and these are hard 
times, with the price of everything gone 
up, and I can hardly get grass to feed my 
horses on." 

" No, I believe you give most of them 
bhusa to eat. However, come, on your 
oath, what will you take for this horse ? " 

" My lord, what can I say ? here is 
this young gentleman, who is willing to 
give three himdred rupees for a good horse, 
and here is a horse such as you do not see 
every day, and that is my price, and it is a 
fair bargain." 

"May I ask* how much money your 
friends gave you for a horse," asked the 
soldier of the youth. 

" Three hundred rupees," repUed Abdul 
Bahim. 

** And you told this to the Khan 
Sahib?" 

« Yes ! " 

" Ah ! you're a nice old fly-sucker, Azim- 

* The native term for a millionaire. 
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uUah Khan Sahib ; you knew this lad had 
only three hundred rupees, and you want 
to get it all. Now, by the shrine of the 
holy Qutub-ud-din, I swear that if you give 
not this horse for a fair price, say from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
rupees, not another horse will I ever get 
from you for the Bajah Sahib's service." 

" Hi, hi ! Kya Lulum ! What tyranny I 
But I suppose I must give in, as I cannot 
afford to lose your honour's custom, but I 
shall lose much money — very much money. 
I swear I cotild not take less than two 
hundred and fifty.'* 

" Two hundred ! " fiirmly responded the 
Bessaldar. 

"Nay, Sahib," pleaded the other, "be 
just ; consider my loss." 

" Two hundred I " shouted the other. 

" Listen, Sahib." 

" Two hundred I " 

" But, my lord, I cannot." 

" Two hundred I " 

" Say two hundred and twenty-five then." 

" Two hundred I not a cowrie more." 
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" Nay, Sahib, two twenty-five ! " 

" I have sworn I will not give more than 
two hundred, not a daw/ri ! '' 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! what shall I do ? 
I suppose I must give in — very well ; two 
hundred be it. Oh ! my young friend, you 
have got a present, indeed a veritable pre- 
sent. Such a horse as that for two hundred 
mpees ; he is worth a thousand at least, he 
is indeed. But when you become a great 
man, you will give your custom to Azim- 
uUah. The horse is yours now by order 
of the Ressaldar Sahib, but indeed I 
have lost much money." 

" Come along with me to Jokul Maha- 
jun's," said the Ressaldar, abruptly cutting 
short the old dealer's wailing, and turning 
to Abdul Rahim. " Khan Sahib, we will 
meet you again." 

"That is a very, good horse you have 
got," he remarked to his young companion 
as they passed out into the street. 

"I like it much," replied the young 
man, " but were you not a little hard on 
the Khan Sahib ? " 
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" Hard ! no indeed. The old rascal has 
made at least fifty per cent profit, even now. 
I know the story of that horse ; he belonged 
to a traveller from the Bombay side, who got 
into money difficulties here, on account of 
some dissipation he indulged in, and as he 
could not get any money from the Mahajuns, 
he mortgaged his horse to Azim-ullah for 
a small sum whilst he journeyed to Delhi, 
where he had relations ; but he got into a 
row in these disturbed provinces, and was 
killed, so the Khan Sahib became owner of 
your horse for a sum far below his value." 

As they walked to the banker's house to 
draw the money for the draft, Abdul Rahim 
told his newly-found friend of the English- 
man's proposal, and also of his own plans 
regarding Asalgurh. 

The Eessaldar advised him to close with 
Paid Stanford's offer; for if he entered 
the Rajah's service, he might be hampered 
in his movements, and unable to get leave 
when he most wanted it. ** I do not dis- 
like the English," he added, " and I think 
their government is a good one, in spite of 
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all that is said against it. I know it is 
better than that of the Rajah. I had two 
brothers in the Sirkar's service, but they 
both rebelled, and both have been kiUed ; 
it was their fate, written on their forehead. 
Had they lived they would have repented 
it bitterly, for the English will win — they 
must win, for they know not fear ; we have 
some with the Rajah's troops, perfect Shai^ 
tans to fight, no matter what the odds." 

" You know," he continued after a pause, 
" if you still want a trooper's place after 
you have accomplished your business, you 
can come to me, though it would be better 
still, if you could get into the regular 
service with the English. You see the pay 
there is good, and punctually given, whereas 
we have to forage sometimes when money 
is scarce. Then they give you a pension, 
and take better care of you when sick. 
Altogether theirs is a good service, and 
fools are those who have given it up. How- 
ever, here is Jokul Mahajun's huttra ; come 
along, and get your draft changed." 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

The city of Nowair was pleasantly situated 
on the top of a broad plateau, about a 
thousand feet above the level of the 
Ganges valley; the country was pic- 
turesque and undidating, bounded by hills 
of the peculiar formations so often assumed 
by trap upheavals. A noble road led 
through the territory, shaded by grand 
old trees, planted by the pious ancestors 
of the present rider, who acted up to the 
good old creed, that he who planted a tree 
and dug a well for the tired and thirsty 
traveller, reaped corresponding and even 
greater benefits in the next world. North 
and south of the town ran two rocky 
streams, fed from the hills beyond ; where 
one of them leapt proudly over a precipice 
of dizzy height, before taking its more 
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placid course through the fertile plain 
that surrounded the city. 

The. Rajah of Nowair was one of those 
who had thrown in his lot with the British, 
and he held loyally to his Course, although 
there were not wanting those who said 
that he was playing a waiting game. His 
attitude was in all probability much in- 
fiuenced by the English officer who was 
stationed at his court, and whose popularity 
with the ruler, added to his own fearless 
and decisive character, turned the scale in 
favour of the government, which by all 
around was deemed to be on the verge of 
extinction. 

However, as time wore on, and news of 
British successes came, the passive neu- 
traUty of the Bajah of Nowair was changed 
into active hostility against the enemies of 
the Government. His levies were aug^ 
mented, and he applied for and got the as- 
sistance of English officers to drill and lead 
his troops. Several rebel forts in the coun- 
tries adjacent to his territories were attacked 
and captured, and the Bajah of Nowair 
was looked upon as a pattern of loyalty. 
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It was at this juncture that Paul 
Stanford, accompanied by Abdul Bahim 
and the Ressaldar, rode into Nowair one 
early morning, a little after daybreak. 

The dun had turned out a good horse, 
though somewhat hot-tempered, but the 
youth managed him well, and Paul was 
more than satisfied with his follower. 
The attachment between them grew stronger 
daily. 

Paul liked the Ressaldar too, who was 
a fine open-minded soldier, somewhat 
blunter than most natives he had met, but 
at the same time courteous, as orientals 
usually are. Their conversations were 
chiefly carried on through Abdul Bahim, 
who acted as interpreter. 

The Ressaldar invited his young fellow- 
countryman to put up with him whilst at 
Nowair, and Paul got the warmest welcome 
from the small knot of Englishmen who 
had bravely held their own in their isolated 
position. Forced to confide in an un- 
certain soldiery, they went in for no half 
measures; everything was done in a 
high-handed way, as if they had the whole 
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British army to back them ; even in 
moments of utmost peril and uncertainty, 
crises when ahnost a hair would seem 
sufficient to turn the scale, the jollity of 
the little party was unabated. 

Everywhere they were seen with laugh 
and jest, song and joke, till the natives 
thought they were almost superhuman, 
Paul wondered at it as, sitting round the 
dinner-table that evening, he heard anec- 
dote after anecdote of " narrow shaves ;" 
first one was called on for a song, and 
then another, finally winding up with 
" Rule Britannia " and " God save the 
Queen," a proceeding which had never 
been omitted, even at the most uncertain 
period, "Just to show," as one of the 
officers remarked, " that we don't care a 
button for 'em." 

"The Rajah's a good old chap," they 
would say, " but there is no trusting the 
temper of his people." But the little con- 
tingent had done good work with its small 
battery of guns; they peppered first one 
fort and then another, and though the 
garrisons always seemed to slip away con- 
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veniently at night, still the places were 
gained, and held for the British. 

It was here that Paul got the news pf 
the fate of Amanpur, and the intelligence 
at first stunned him as though he had 
been struck with a butcher's pole-axe. The 
worst had come, and he was too late — too 
late save to avenge. Still there was 
a hope, a vague uncertainty; the report 
had it that the garrison, after capitulating, 
had been treacherously set upon by the 
Sepoys under Bal^r Mahomed Khan, and > 
all murdered. The Eurasian drummer, who 
escaped and found his way to Nowair, 
stated that he had passed on the road the 
bodies of at least fifty of the late residents, 
men, women, and children, amongst whom 
he recognized the stalwart form of Colonel 
Spenser, the Commissioner. 

Paul eagerly sought out the man, who 
was serving with the Nowair contingent, 
and heard the story from his own lips, 
but he could not ascertain whether Mr. 
Lufton and his daughter were amongst 
the victims — the drummer thought not. 
He had heard that some had escaped, but 
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he oould not tell how ^ he had heard sounds 
of fighting, but he could say nothing about 
it. Hia own story was this, — ^being as dark 
as a native, he conceived the idea of slip- 
ping away unnoticed, and for this purpose 
he divested himself by degrees of his 
European«cut coat and hat, under pretence 
of the heat being too great, as they were 
all being marched off from the house they 
had just surrendered. 

A less active scrutiny was kept on him, 
and pretending to be lame, he was allowed 
to fall back, till at last there only remained 
the rear-guard of troopers.- Thinking these 
might pass him unnoticed, he sat down by 
the roadside, but one of the sowars as he 
passed drew a pistol, and fired it at his 
head. The bullet just missed him, but he 
had presence of mind to throw his arms 
up in the air, and roll down amongst the 
tall grass and weeds. 

A peal of laughter rang in his ears as 
the guard passed on, complimenting the 
marksman on the success of his shot. 

At some little distance back was a large 
field of maize, and he thought if he reached 
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this, he could hide in the tall green leaves 
till nightfall. As soon as it was safe to 
move, he made for this placa of refuge, 
and he noticed ere he reached it that 
another guard of troopers, escorting a 
palanquin, were taking a different road to 
the one followed by the main body of 
prisoners. Now all he could say was that 
he saw Miss Lufton and Mrs. Spenser put 
into palanquins at the house, but which of 
the two ladies was thus being taken away 
he could not say. 

This was the ray of hope ; but with it 
came the maddening question, for what 
fate, perhaps wprse than death, was she 
being carried off ? The direction taken by 
the palanquin was that of Asalgurh, the 
drummer was sure of that, and in Asalgurh 
must the solution of the question be found. 
But how to get there ? was there no chance 
of the Nowair contingent being ordered 
to attack the place? His fnends could 
give him no hope, keen as they were for 
the service. Asalgurh was many marches 
out of the Nowair territory, and the place 
was too strong ; but there was a report 
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that a British column was about to sweep 
the whole of that part of the country, and 
Asalgurh would assuredly fall with the 
rest of the rebel strongholds. This, however, 
was small comfort to Paul, whose fears 
were greatly excited for the fate of his 
beloved. He was like the wild eagle in 
the cage, he could but beat against the 
bars ; — what could he do single-handed and 
a stranger ? 

He tried to bribe the drummer with a 
heavy bribe, to go and spy out the place 
for news, but no amount woidd tempt the 
man to risk his life again. 

There was one, however, whose stake in 
the game was as heavy as Paul's, and that 
was Abdul Rahim. The two young men had 
been knit together by a common bond, 
which doubly strengthened the attachment 
they had formed. Paul thought Abdul 
the best native he had ever come across, 
and Abdul looked up to the other as the 
incarnation of all that was manly and 
learned. 

When, therefore, Paul talked over the 
matter with his young follower, and told 
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him how he had failed to find an emissary 
in the drummer, Abdul Rahim quietly- 
said, " Some one should go, else much may 
be lost to us. I will go myself." 

" You ? " said Paid in astonishment. 

" Yes, why not ? it would not do for you 
to go, for you are English, and could not 
disguise yourself." 

"But how will you manage; you have 
never done anything of this kind before. 
You will be taken and lose your life." 

" Not so," replied the other with a laugh. 
" I am a lover, and all the world knows 
there is nothing like love for sharpening 
your wits. I will go and make some pur- 
chases in the bazar, and then you shall see." 

" I wish I could go with you," said Paul. 

" No, no, that would not do ; I go now 
to the bazar to buy somethings." 

He returned after a couple of hours with 
a bundle of common clothes, cut like those 
of a Fakir, called a Kufui, of a sort of 
salmon colour, a turban of twisted cows' 
hair, a few necklaces of large beads, a 
gourd bottle for water, a wallet for alms, 
and a musical instrument called a sitar. 
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Changing his clothes in Paul's bath- 
room, he came out so altered that his 
companion could not help laughing, — ^the 
dashing young trooper looking like a 
forlorn troubadour. Abdul struck a few 
plaintive chords on the steel strings, and 
in a pleasant Toice warbled a sentimental 
sort of ditty, which was lost upon Paul, 
taken as it was from one of the Persian 
poets. 

"You'U do, Abdul, you'll do," ex- 
claimed the Englishman, "now, do you 
want any money ? '' 

" Money 1 " replied the other, " a nice 
thing for a mendicant minstrel to be going 
about with a bag full of rupees ; no, I want 
no money, yet I have not been unmindful 
of it, for with part of my funds I bought 
about a yard of fine gold chain, which I 
have carefully run through my cow-hair 
rope. When I want money, I can cut off a 
few inches and sell it in the bazar." 

They kept their plans secret, and when 
evening was come Abdul started. He had 
bought a lean, scraggy pony, such as might 
be used by one in the character he re- 
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presented without exciting much comment ; 
the Kathiawar was to remain with Paul 
till he came again. 

Just before he left the bungalow Paul 
brought out a small revolver, in the butt 
end of which was a little chamber neatly 
closed by a plate of steel. 

*' Here, put this in your wallet, Abdul ; 
you may find it doubly useful. "^ 

'' No, I think I had better not. Why if 
I fell into the hands of your countrymen, 
they would hang me straight oS all because 
I had an English fire-arm." 

"Nothing of the kind," replied Paul, « the 
revolver may help you against odds with the 
rebels, and if you do fall in with the British 
forces, look here, open this spring — so — 
and you see a small slip of paper neatly 
rolled up; that is a certificate from me, that 
you are in my employ and a loyal man." 

"Well, then I will take it,"' said the 
other, regarding the weapon with a smile. 
" You're a curious friend after all. With 
the Mufsids ^ the revolver will save me, 
but the paper will hang me; with the 

^ BebelB. 
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Sirkar the revolver will hang me, but 
the paper will save me, — we shall see ; get 
you into the bag. Now, Sahib, good-bye ; 
if I do not come back again, will you keep 
the Kathiawar as a memento of me; I 
have nothing else to offer.'* 

" Oh, you'll come back all right, my boy ; 
there is lots of pluck about you; you'll 
come back all right, and I shall be glad to 
see you take off that villainous mounte- 
bank dress that degrades your appearance." 

"Yes, I cannot say I like it, but the 
stag that will not stoop to drink will die 
of thirst, so we must put our pride in our 
pockets sometimes, when much has to be 
gained by it. Good-bye." 

Paul gave his young comrade a good 
grip of the hand, and watched him down 
the road till lost in the gloom of night. 

" He is real good stuff, is that lad," he 
muttered to himself, as he turned and 
went indoors. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In the villages along the route the young 
minstrel received a hearty welcome. Al- 
though people's minds were troubled, and 
the thought of war and desolation and all the 
lawlessness consequent on military opera- 
tions had made them unsettled and suspi- 
cious of strangers, still the youth and good 
looks of Abdul Itahim went far in his favour, 
and gained him food and shelter that would 
otherwise have been denied. The reply 
that he was under a vow to visit the shrine 
of the celebrated pir, or saint, at Amanpur, 
and to beg his way thither, was quite 
enough to allay all suspicions, and the 
simple folks who listened entranced to his 
lays, as he sang under some tamarind or 
banyan tree that overshadowed the viQage 
chabutra * pressed all sorts of homely deli- 

^ A platform of masonry or earth, serving as a 
meeting-place for the residents of the place. 
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cacies on him as he departed, till his wallet 
was full to bursting, and he was fain to 
cast away much of its contents as he 
travelled. 

At one village about ten miles from 
Amanpur, he was obliged to stay a little 
longer than usual, on account of a slight 
touch of fever. The headman of the little 
hamlet, for it was but a small cluster of huts 
embowered in trees and rather off the main 
road, which for obvious reasons the young 
man had avoided as much as possible, re* 
ceived him with genuine hospitality, offer- 
ing him milk and curds and such delicacies 
as his farm afforded, and would not let him 
leave till all signs of the fever had abated. 

" It is seldom," said he, " that strangers 
visit us ; for we are not in the direct road, 
which is three miles to the westward. 
About six months ago we had some people, 
but we did not much care for them ; they 
stayed here two days whilst one of the 
number went on somewhere and returned. 
They were regular robbers, taking every- 
thing they could get, and without pay- 
ment." 
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" But, dada/* interposed one of the host^s 
grandchildren, *' the young lady was nice, 
and so pretty," 

" Ay, ay,*' said the old naan ; " but there 
was some rascality about her. They said 
she was the wife of a great man whom 
they were escorting, and they paid her the 
greatest deference; yet there was some- 
thing that told me she was not happy, but 
looked rather like a prisoner.*' 

Abdul's heart swelled as they talked, 
and almost choked him. Was he about at 
last to get some clue to his lost Fazilla ? 
Who could this mysterious girl be, guarded 
by a band of rough and lawless men, but his 
betrothed? he must be on the track at 
last. 

" What was she like ? " he asked, in as 
unconcerned a tone as he could manage in 
spite of the flutter at his heart. 

" Oh, she was beautiful," broke in the 
child, "and she gave dadi such a pretty 
ring when she left, and dadi cried and so 
did we all." 

" Was it a pretty ring ? " asked Abdul, 
longing to see it, yet fearing to ask. 
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" You shall see. May I go and get it, 
dada ?" 

" Yes/' replied his grandfather, " get it if 
you like ; 'tis a pretty little jewel. We did 
not want any recompense for what we did, 
but the lady would give it." 

When the child brought back the trinket, 
Abdul's eyes swam with tears, and the 
room for a moment seemed to turn round, 
but it was a joyful moment. He knew he 
was on the track ; the ring was Fazilla's, he 
knew it well. 

It was enough ; he did not wish to ques- 
tion too much, or seem to take an unusual 
interest in the story, so he simply said, as 
he returned the gift, " Yes, it is a very 
pretty ring." 

He had an faitense desire to question the 
people further, but his prudence prevailed, 
and it was only when, a little later on, his 
host had to attend to some farm business, 
and left him alone with the children, that he 
got a little more information out of them 
without exciting suspicion. 

He called to him the little fellow who had 
brought him the ring, and after amusing 
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him awhile by playing on the sitar^ he 
turned the conversation again to the pretty 
lady. 

"Did she look happy, this pretty lady?" 

" No, she used to cry when nobody was 
looking, and 1 asked her one day, * Why do 
you cry,' and she said * Because I have left 
all I love behind,' and I told hei* I would 
never leave dada and dadi." 

*' And did you not ask her name ?" 

" Yes, she told me." 

"What was it?" 

" I have forgotten ; I do not remember it 
now." 

" Was it FazUla Shah ?" 

" Yes, yes, that was it; but how do you 
know ? who told you ? " 

" Never mind, I know ; sometimes I ask 
the little birds and they tell me." 

" But how can they tell you ? can you 
talk to the little birds ? Talk to one now — 
there is a mainaJ^ 

" The bird won't talk to me when any one 
else is near; we must be alone." 

" But who makes little birds talk ? who 
made the birds ? " 
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" Allah makes everything, my child, both 
bad and good." 

" Did he make those wicked men who 
came with the lady ? " 

" Yes, he did." 

" Then I did not like them at all, — one 
used to frighten me." 

" What was he like ? " 

" Oh, he was afrit; a great tall man. They 
used to call him the Jemadar Sahib ; but 
there was another tall man they called Jes- 
wunt, and I heard him one day talking to 
the Jemadar Sahib, and he called him Beni 
Sing Bhaia." 

Ah ! the clue was complete, there was no 
need for anything more to confirm his 
cousin's guilt in the mind of Abdul Rahlm. 
Here in the innocent prattle of this village 
child, he had, as far as he was concerned, 
convincing proof of the whole plot, and of 
the instruments by which it had been 
carried out. 

Beni Sing, the well-known outlaw, and 
Jeswunt, his cousin's favoured burkundary, 
these were the leaders of the gang. 

His mind was, however, considerably 
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set at ease concerning the treatment that 
Fazilla was likely to experience, at all 
events for a time. She would be treated 
with consideration on the Munshi's account, 
and it would be some time before she could 
be annoyed by his personal attentions, for 
without leave from government he could not 
leave his post. 

And what might not be accomplished 
before that time ? Hope rose high in the 
young man's breast, although the gloomy 
walls of Asalgurh encircled his beloved. 

On his host's return the conversation 
turned on the state of the country. 

" It is worse than it was in the days of the 
Mahrattas. The English government was 
troublesome in some ways. If anything 
went wrong they would drag one up to the 
chief station on some frivolous case and 
keep onC/ waiting for days, whilst all the 
crops were going to the bad, whereas under 
the Peshwa's rule a few rupees would 
have squared matters in a quarter of the 
time ; but then the English did try to do 
justice, though their way of working is 
difficult for us to understand, and one has 
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to pay quite as much in bakshish to the 
Kacheri oflEicials ; but, on the whole they 
did well to us, did the English, and I for 
one am sorry they are gone." 

** But they may come again," said Abdul, 

" So they may ; who knows ? but now one 
has to live with one's life in one's hand 
and may be robbed of all one's food any 
night." 

" The English are quite driven out of 
Amanpur, are they not ? " 

" Every one. There was a great fight 
there ; the Sahib-log shut themselves up in 
a house and fought well, but the Sepoys 
and the Thakoor of Asalgurh's troops, led 
by a Nawab from Delhi, battered them so 
with big guns that they had to give in, and 
all were killed." 

" All killed ? did none escape ?" inquired 
the young man, thinking of his English 
master's betrothed. 

"Yes, all killed; at least I have not 
heard of any who escaped. They gave 
themselves up to the Nawab, who promised 
them protection, but on the way they were 
fallen upon by the Sepoys, led by a Subadar 
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who had sworn to kill them, and a villager 
of ours who passed that way two days 
after, said he saw all their bodies lying by 
the roadside." 

This was bad news, but still Abdul had 
hope. The drummer's story differed in so 
much that a palki with one, at all events, 
of the ladies was carried off in the direc- 
tion of the fort, and might not that lady 
be the one in whom he was interested ? 

As soon as the evening was come the 
young minstrel bade good-bye to his kind 
entertainers, and loaded with creature 
comforts for the way, he left for Asalgurh. 

As he approached the goal he began more 
fully to appreciate the perilous and difficult 
task he had before him. In bis present 
character he might gain admission within the 
fort, but should Jeswunt Sing be there, how 
could he escape detection ? Beni Sing and 
others of the band who were present on 
the night when he was thrown down the well 
might have forgotten what he was like, but 
his cousin's favourite man, Jeswunt Sing, 
was far too familiar with his face for him to 
be deceived, and detection would be fatal. 

VOL. II. 
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Whilst he was jogging along on his old 
pony, turning over in his mind plan after 
plan, he was startled by a dismal groan, and 
turning saw a man lying by the roadside. 

Jumping off his pony, he went up to the 
prostrate figure, and found a poor maimed 
wretch, writhing in agony, with both nose 
and ears cut off, his back seamed with 
scars, and his clothing bathed in blood. 

"Hi! what's the matter ? who are you?" 
asked Abdul. 

The victim gave a groan and shiver, but 
no answer. 

The young man took his water-gourd, 
and poured some of its contents over the 
stranger's lacerated back. 

This seemed to revive him, for after a 
while he mustered enough strength to 
thank his helper. 

So Abdul renewed his questions, but all 
he could get were disjointed words, — 
"Asalgurh," "Nawab Sahib," "Jemadar 
Beni Sing," — ^here Abdul involuntarily 
started. "English gentleman escaped. 
Nawab angry, and punished him; muti- 
lated and turned him out of the fort." 
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From these scraps a fresh phase in the 
aspect of affairs was openjed out to the 
young adventurer. Doubtless this man 
could give him all the information he 
wanted, without his incurring the risk of 
detection by entering the walls of the fort. 

He could take care of him only by taking 
him back to the village from whence he had 
come ; and this he determined to do. 

liV'hen the man was a little more reco- 
vered, he made him mount his little pony, 
and walking alongside himself, he, ere day- 
break, regained the hospitable roof of his 
host of the day before. 

Abdul Bahim had some little skill in 
medicine, gleaned from his intercourse 
with his grandfathw, for whom, as we have 
said before, he was accustomed to make 
translations from English medical works. 

The members of the rural household 
therefore held the young minstrel in still 
greater veneration when they saw him 
undertaking the cure of the woimded man, 
combating the febrile symptoms, and skil- 
fully applying what remedies the local 
pharmacopoeia afforded. 

2 
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The host recognized in the stranger one 
of the band that had brought the young 
lady to his house. 

On the second day the patient told his 
physician how it was he came to be in 
such a plight. He had escorted a young 
Mahomedan lady to the fort of Asalgurh, 
where she was kept in honourable though 
strict confinement. A few days affcer their 
arrival, there was brought to the fort an 
English lady, young and handsome, and 
she was confined in an adjoining apart- 
ment to the Bibi Sahib. All her people had 
been killed by the Thakoor's men and the 
Sepahis. The fort was ruled over by the 
Rani, but there was a Nawab from Delhi 
who directed all her movements, and in- 
fluenced her in all she did, and it was 
reported in the fort that the English lady 
was to be one of the Nawab Sahib's Begums. 
She was lodged in great luxury, and had 
every attention paid her. 

There were two English prisoners, one 
a boy, who had died from his wounds; 
the Rani had been very kind to him ; 
the other was the father of the English 
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lady, and the Eani would have killed him, 
but the Nawab Sahib sent him away to a 
small fort belonging to another Thakoor, 
and the narrator was sent as one of the 
guard to escort him there. The fort was, 
however, attacked and taken by a Pathan 
chief, accompanied by an English Sahib who 
was a perfect Shaitan at fighting. Such of 
the garrison as could get out escaped to the 
jungles, and his evil fate led him to go back 
to Asalgurh to Beni Sing. Beni Sing told 
the Nawab, who was furious, and ordered 
his nose and ears to be cut oflF, and him to 
be flogged out of the fort ; and Jeswunt Sing 
did it, and Beni Sing stood by and laughed. 

Here the speaker's excitement became 
too much for him and he fainted. 

Abdul questioned him no more that 
night, but next morning, after dressing his 
wounds and giving him a cooling sherbet, 
!he said to him in a kind tone, — 

" What is your name, brother ? *' 

" My name is Jorawur." 

" Jorawur Shikari ? " 

The wounded man started and stared at 
him. 
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" How do you know my name ? " 

" Jorawur, cdusin to Bakhtawur Shikari." 

" Who are you, Sahib ? " asked the 
patient in wondering tones. 

"Never mind just now/' said Abdul ; " I 
am some one who knows all about you and 
yours. I have done you some service; when 
you get well you may do me some return." 

" My life is yours, I swear it," answered 
the man gratefully. " As long as I breathe 
I will serve you." 

" I suppose you have no great love for 
Beni Sing and Jeswunt now, have you ? " 

" Permenur knows I hate them. Oh, that 
I had my chance of revenge ! even if I lost 
my Ufe in the venture ; I should not care, 
so that they suffered." 

" Well, well, do not excite yourself, it is 
not good for you, — it might bring back the 
fever. By-and-by you shaU help me, for I 
too have old scores to settle with Beni Sing 
and Jeswunt." 

The man grasped his hand, and said, 
" By Ganges water on my son's head, I 
swear I will help you to your revenge, yes, 
to our revenge." 
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The young man would not let him talk 
any more, but went out and sat under a 
nun-tree to collect his thoughts and fix 
upon his future movements. 

He would go on in spite of the risk of 
detection. Jeswunt Sing believed him to 
be dead ; had he not declared at the time 
he threw him into the well that he never 
struck at a victim twice? and with the 
help of the dervish's dress he might escape 
his recollection ; at all events he must see 
with his own eyes how Fazilla was faring, 
and so he would. Allah would take care 
of him, and if he fell, why, it was his fate 
written on his forehead. 

He stayed two more days, till he was 
assured that his patient was in a fair way 
for recovery, and then started for Asalgurh 
once more. 

He did the journey without any fiirther 
adventure, and at daybreak found himself 
outside the walls of the fort. A few hun- 
dred yards from the main gateway grew an 
old pepal-tree ; at the foot of this the 
young man dismounted, and spreading a 
cloth began to recite the morning prayers. 
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Several of the garrison issued from the 
fort and passed him with scant notice, but 
ere long he was aware of a tall gaunt figure 
standing beside him. He went on, however, 
with his devotions, and as soon as he had 
finished ha turned and confronted the new 
comer, who greeted him with a gruff 
" Salam-u-alekam." Abdul Eahim started 
at the voice, and almost in his confusion 
forgot to return the salutation, for there 
before him stood the grim old stranger who 
some months before had visited his grandfa- 
ther at Sasseram in so mysterious a manner. 

The old man fixed him with a stem 
glance as he said, — 

" Young man, we have met before. I 
never forget a face ; you are the grandson 
of the old Hakim at Sasseram." 

" Why should I tell a lie, Haji Sahib ? I 
am,'* repeated the youth. 

" And what are you doing here, and in 
this unworthy disguise ? " with a contemp- 
tuous glance at the sitar. 

The hot blood rushed to the face of 
Abdul Eahim, but he mastered his emo- 
tions and answered quietly, — 
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" The disguise may be unworthy, and 
though it were viler than it is, it would be 
worth my while to adopt it, so as it kept 
me unknown; but," he added with a bitter 
disappointment, '' as you, Haji Sahib, have 
seen through it so easily, how can I hope 
to escape others in the fort who have seen 
me more frequently than you have.*' 

" What can be thy object in coming to 
this place, my son ? " asked the old man, 
somewhat softening in manner. " Speak 
freely ; I have broken bread and eaten salt 
in thy grandfather's house, and am I one 
to betray thee like the vile people of this 
country, who know not what faith is? 
Speak and trust in me." 

" It is a long story, Sahib. Will it please 
you to be seated ; I then place my life in 
your hands." 

" Humph ! this is rather a public place for 
me to be seen talking with a wandering 
minstrel. Come along with me, boy ; I can 
find you a more private place than this." 

Adjoining the walls of the fort, in fact 
in a part of what ought to have been a moat, 
but which had fallen into utter disrepair, 
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was a small orange-garden into which led 
a sally-port from the private apartments. 
It was not much frequented, and hither the 
Haji led the way, followed by the supposed 
mendicant. When they had entered the 
grove, the old man bade the youth sit down 
and unfold his tale. 

Abdul could not help thinking he was 
rash in thus putting himself so completely 
in the hands of a stranger, but there was an 
indescribable attraction about the veteran 
which impelled the young man to trust him, 
and so resigning himself to what he con- 
sidered his fate, he told the whole story 
of his wrongs from the beginning. 

He thought that now and then the old 
man's eye lighted with a kindly flash on 
him, as he recounted some of the risks he 
had already run, and he detailed what he 
proposed to do. 

" It is well for thee," said the Haji, when 
his narrative was completed, " it is well for 
thee that thou didst meet me this morning, 
for I am able and willing to help thee, and 
it is fortunate also for thee that the only 
man thou fearest, Jeswunt Sing, is at the 
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present time laid up with fever ; so go thy 
ways boldly into the fort and ask if thou 
mayest sing thy songs, if thou knowest any, 
but appear not as though thou knowest me. 
I will be a stranger unto thee, for it is better 
for the work that we each have in hand 
that we seem to be strangers." 

So they parted, and Ajbdul returned again 
to the pepal-tree. He took his sitar and 
played and sang a few little Persian airs, 
which attracted the attention of the passers- 
by, and some of them even halted in their 
way to and from the fort, and sat and listened 
to the sweet strains of the young bard. 

After a while there was a commotion at 
the gate, and the audience turned their 
attention from the singer and stood erect, 
as a tall man. well-mounted, rode past, 
followed by a dozen troopers. Seeing the 
minstrel he suddenly pulled up, and, with a 
touch of sternness in his voice, asked Abdul 
Eahim who he was. 

" A MusHm under a vow, my lord," was 
the fearless reply ; for something told the 
youth that this was the Nawab, and that 
nothing but a bold front would save him. 
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"A Muslim under a vow to visit the 
shrine of the holy pir at Amanpur." 

" Oh, indeed," replied the Nawab with a 
sneer ; " oh, indeed, and how is it that you 
are not at Amanpur." 

" Because of the lawlessness of the 
Sepoys there," replied Abdul, who had 
heard something of the state of affairs 
from his patient Jorawur Shikari. " The 
Subadar Bakr Mahomed is king there, and 
levies fines from all strangers." 

" Insolent brute 1 " muttered the Nawab 
with an angry glitter in his eye, whilst a 
dark vein stood out on his forehead. "In- 
solent brute ! but I will manage to curb him 
yet. Here, you young pilgrim, let me see 
what thou canst do on the sitar; itis afavour- 
ite instrument with me if played well." 

Abdul Bahim ran his fingers over the 
strings in a manner which showed he was 
master of the instrument, and in a rich 
sweet voice sang in Persian the following 
little love song, — 

** Fly not yet, though morn is nigh, 
All too short the hours have been ; 
Though the daybreak gilds the sky, 
Linger yet awhile, my qneen. 
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Why should all delights l)e brief ? 
Why should sorrows linger long ? 
Ere the nightingale his song 
Hath ended, fades the rose's leaf. 
Ye hours of love, how quick ye fly I 
Moments of grief, how long ye be ! 
Ah ! fly not yet, why should ye ? — why 
Cause all too soon my misery ? 

Ah ! fly not yet ! " 

A hum of admiration ran round the 
assemblage as the youth ended, and the 
Nawab bending on him a kindly smile of 
approval, said, — 

" Good indeed, very good ; I must hear 
some more of thy songs. Thou shalt be 
my guest for a time, young man. Here, 
Mustafa Khan, see that he is properly 
lodged with some of you, and bring him 
into my presence after dinner this evening." 

Abdul Rahim' s heart throbbed with excite- 
ment as he passed under the gloomy 
portals of the fort, and found himself with- 
in the walls that encircled his lost betrothed. 
Though he appeared stolid and unconcerned 
there was a volcano of emotion in his 
bosom, and he eagerly scanned every por- 
tion of the building where he thought she 
might be confined. 
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He never valued so much the gift of 
music he possessed as on this occasion ; for 
without it he might not have been able to 
accomplish his desire. It seemed as though 
it had been his fate, as though the gift had 
been given him for this special purpose ; 
for the stricter Wahabis look upon music 
as sinful, and much opposition had been 
shown to his practising it. But the crav- 
ing was too strong, and the boy had a 
sweet voice ; so the old people gave in, and 
at times found themselves listening with 
pleasure to the youth's performances. He 
sought out those who could best give him 
instruction, and for a time it became to 
him an all absorbing passion. 

There was an old man at Sasseram at 
that time, whose execution on the sita/r 
would have pleased even the fastidious 
European ear, and in Abdul Bahim he 
found an apt pupil. 

"Ah, it is a fine fort," remarked the young 
man's' companion, who had noticed him 
scanning the building within t^ walls. 
" There is the Diwan am^ where the durbars 
are held, and that is the Shish Mahal, the 
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walls of whicli are all of glass, and beyond 
it are the Eani's apartments. On the other 
side is a young Feringhi lady, very hand- 
some, whom our Nawab Sahib wishes to 
convert to the true faith, and with her is a 
Mussalmani Bibi Sahib, come from a dis- 
tance to be taken care of for one of the 
Nawab Sahib's friends." 

" Where ? " asked Abdul, mastering his 
emotions and adopting an unconcerned 
tone. 

" There, that detached building over- 
looking the orange-garden ; the Feringhi 
lady and the other are both confined 
there." 

" Have you overseen them ? " 

"I? No; how can I see them ? The only 
one who has admission to the apartments 
is a sulky old Afghan, who is an old 
follower of the Nawab Sahib's. He came 
here a few days after the affair at Amanpur, 
when we slew more than seventy of the 
infidel dogs, and there were high words 
between him €uid the Nawab Sahib about 
that business. None of us would have 
dared to speak so, but he told the Nawab 
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Sahib to his face, — for I, in the anteroom, 
heard him, — that he had broken his oath, 
which was to save the lives of the people, 
and that Allah would visit the crime on his 
head. Yes, he actually had the audacity 
to call it a crime, this deed which we con- 
sider meritorious. The Nawab Sahib threw 
all the blame on Subadar Bakr Mahomed, 
and said that he had attacked the escort, 
and by force taken possession of the cap- 
tives. However, the Nawab Sahib seems 
to trust this old man more than any of us, 
although he is so surly." 

"Were none of the white people of 
Amanpur saved, except the lady here ? " 

" Yes, several ; one got here before the 
lady, and threw himself On the mercy of 
the Rani, but she ordered him to be be- 
headed, and threw his body outside the 
gates. Then the lady came, and with her 
a young Sahib, wounded, and he was taken 
before the Rani, and we expected his head 
to fly too ; but the Rani Sahib seemed to 
recognize him, for she smiled and ordered 
him to be well taken care of, but I think 
he is dead. Then there was a Sahib 
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brouglit in by the Nawab's orders, and the 
Rani was angry, and would have killed him 
too, but the Nawab Sahib pacified her and 
saved hira for a time and then sent him 
quietly away to a thakoor's fort, but in a 
few days one of Beni Sing's men came 
and said the Sahib had escaped, as the fort 
had been stormed by some Pathans." 

" What did the Nawab Sahib then do ? '' 
asked Abdul. 

" Do ? why he was like Eblis, the prince 
of evil, and gave the unlucky messenger 
the reward of ill tidings; for he cut his 
ears and nose off, and flogged him out of 
the f oi*t, which was a lively entertainment, 
I can assure you, for we had been dying 
of dulness here for some time. But 
here we are, brother; these are my 
quarters. Here is water to wash thyself 
with, and after that we will have some 
refreshment, and in the evening thou wilt 
have to play thy best for the Nawab 
Sahib." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

We must now revert to Sherghati, and see 
how it was that the Nawab failed to come to 
the rescue. 

Fred Scamperby found Busuf Khan 
mustering his forces, but there was som e 
delay in getting his war material together. 

There were guns in Sherghati, but their 
carriages were either rotten or only fitted 
for wall service, so all that they could take 
with them were jingals and zumboorkas, 
things like overgrown blunderbusses which 
frequently did more damage to their users 
than to the enemy. It was nearly evening 
before a move could be made. 

They marched in companies, each imder 
an appointed leader, but Fred thought they 
looked a precious set of duflfers compared 
with the regular troops he had been ac- 
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customed to. He liked tlie cavalry portion 
better, and attached himself to it, though he 
formed no good opinion of a pompous, stout 
old feUow who commanded it. The Haji 
said but little when the young Englishman 
greeted him with surprise. He drew him- 
self up proudly when Fred told him he had 
been supposed to have gone over to the 
rebels, and haughtily replied, — 

" I have eaten of their bread and salt, 
and should I betray them ?" His grim old 
features relaxed when he heard that his 
young mistress still believed him to be 
true. 

At nightfall they forded the Kala Naddi. 
Here they halted to prepare food, although 
the young Englishman urged them to hurry 
on; but the Nawab said it was not likely his 
^ men would get food for many hours, and it 
would be better for them to encounter the 
enemy well sustained . There was some truth 
in this, although the young soldier grudged 
the loss of time, and he also feared that the 
enemy might bar the way. His errand was 
sure to be known to the rebels, for those, 
who survived out of the conflict of the 
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morning would take back the news of hi» 
success in breaking through. 

Nearly two hours elapsed ere they were 
again in motion. Fred looked out for the 
place where he left the young sowar, but 
when they reached it he found the body had 
disappeared. Poor Pukka Budmash lay 
there still, but the Pathan had been carried 
off, from which he argued that he had 
been followed to the banks of the river. 

As they were marching along inacareless, 
confused manner, Fred Scamperby sug- 
gested to the pompous old Ressaldar that he 
should throw out an advanced guard and 
flanking parties, but the jealous old feUow 
replied that it was all right ; let the Sahib 
trust to him ; he knew what he was about. 

The moon had risen and showed the 
country round about pretty clearly, but a 
little distance ahead was a large grove of 
mango-trees, whose dense foliage cast an 
impenetrable gloom around. 

On went the irregular rabble, laughing, 
talking, and in many instances boasting. 
Fred again urged the Nawab to send on a 
reconnoitring party before they massed 
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into the shade, and the order was just given 
when suddenly a bright sheet of flame lighted 
up the grove, and the rattle of musketry 
rang through the place. Panic-stricken the 
Nawab's troops turned and fled in spite of 
all the efibrts of their leaders. 

The cavalry led the way back, and the 
infantry followed, till they found the Kala 
Naddi between them and their assailants. 
The only ones who made any sort of stand 
were the old Nawab and his immediate body- 
guard, Fred Scamperby and the Haji. These 
retreated in good order, returning the 
enemy's fire, and helped to keep them at bay ; 
but Fred was not sorry when they had put the 
river between them and the rebels. They 
were taken so thoroughly at a disadvantage 
that there was nothing but flight for it. He 
pointed out to the Nawab the folly of march- 
ing in so unprotected a manner, and told 
him how repeatedly he had urged his 
lieutenant to advance a guard. The Nawab 
acknowledged the ndstake, and said that on 
returning to the attack next morning all the 
arrangements should be conducted by the 
young officer. 
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Accordingly at daybreak next day they 
started again. Their casualties had not been 
very heavy, from which it appeared that the 
rebels fired a good deal in the air — a theory 
which received confirmation in the very 
lukewarm pursuit which had been made. 

But they were not destined to make a 
triumphal march into Amanpur. As they 
reached the Kala Naddi again the advanced 
guard fell back and reported the enemy in 
force on the opposite bank. Fred Scamperby 
rode forward and he saw at a glance that 
they had been forestalled. The rebels were 
not only strongly entrenched in their posi- 
tion, but they had four guns commanding 
the ford. 

"Confound them," he exclaimed, as he 
somewhat ruefuUv examined their dis- 
position, and saw how hopeless it would be, 
with the men at his disposal, to attempt to 
force a passage. " Confound them ! they 
have got some knowing fellow to command 
them ; those are a touch better than Pandy 
tactics." 

He immediately called a council of war, 
and the result of it was that he began 
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to entrench himself on his side of the 
river, whilst some of the guns from the 
fort at Sherghati were sent for, such as they 
were. In the meantime he sent off two 
divisions of the cavalry at his disposal to 
ford the river higher and lower down, to 
attack the enemy in flank whilst he at- 
tempted to force the passage. 

While the work was going on a flag of 
truce was sent from the rebel camp, bear- 
ing a message from their chief, urging 
the Nawab to make common cause with 
the insurgents, appealing to him in the 
name of the Prophet to fight against the 
infidel, threatening him with divine ven- 
geance as well as that of the Emperor 
of Delhi if he sided with the Feringhi, 
whose time had now come, and who on 
all sides were being driven out of the 
land which was the inheritance of the faith- 
ful. 

But the stout old Pathan had the emissary 
flogged out of camp, with a verbal message 
that he defied the rebel leader to mortal 
combat, and would not sheathe his sword 
till he had slaughtered every one of them ; 
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an answer which provoked a vigorous 
salvo from the insurgent battery. 

By early morning next day they had 
managed to get three of the big guns from 
Sherghati into position, and then Fred 
Scamperby assumed the offensive in earnest. 
The Haji had disappeared, he knew not 
how or where, but on the day after the 
repulse he vanished, and Fred could only 
conjecture that he had tried to work his 
way back to Amanpur. He hardly knew 
what to make of the old man, and was half 
incUned to think him a traitor, but the 
Nawab always bravely stood up for him and 
declared he was a true man. 

Fred would have given anything for a 
howitzer and a few roimds of shell, but as 
the distance across the river was not very 
great he prepared some grape and canister 
out of jingal balls, and after trying the range 
with a dose or two of round shot, he began 
to treat the rebels to a hot fire, which con- 
siderably disconcerted them. Whilst it was 
a case of long bowls and gali (i.e. abuse) 
that was quite in their way, but a storm 
of jingal bullets about their ears was more 
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than they could stand; so after a while 
they made preparations for drawing 
back. 

Fred then advanced some of his infantry 
under cover of the guns, and they crossed 
the river under very feeble oppopition from 
the enemy. 

But when they had fairly crossed, the 
rebel leader advanced once more to the 
attack, and for a time the Shergati troops 
had some difficulty in holding their own ; 
but the timely arrival of the cavalry who 
had forded the river higher up, and now 
took the enemy in flank, turtied the scale. 
The rebels were soon in retreat, ' losing 
two of their gims, which broke down, and 
Fred found himself in undisputed possession 
of the road. 

He advanced with caution, throwing out 
scouts, remembering the disaster of the first 
day. The road was strewn with the bodies 
of those of their own side who had fallen in 
the first fight, and called forth cries for 
revenge from his men, who recognized here 
and there a friend or relation. 

The enemy withdrew entirely before him, 
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and oflTered no further opposition; so lie 
marched straight into the station of Aman- 
pur, now a heap of blackened ruins. As 
he approached the place his desire to push 
on grew intense. He pictured to himself 
how welcome he should be, coming into view 
at the head of his reinforcements. What 
a cheer should break forth from the belea- 
guered garrison. 

But there was an ominous silence ! No 
hum of voices, no signs of conflict, no shots, 
no smoke ; all still as death ! Surely all 
was right ? He could no longer stand the 
suspense; so, taking a body of horse, he 
dashed on down the road leading to Mr. 
Lufton's house. All was still, and as he 
turned under the archway and galloped up 
the avenue his heart sank, for a heap of 
smouldering ruins met his eye. All was over. 

It was too late. He sickened, reeled in 
his saddle and almost fell. What could 
have been the fate of all he held dear and 
had met in bonds of friendship ? 

Oh that cursed delay ! and the folly of 
that pompous old man who would not 
listen to advice! Had he been there, it 
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would have been a sore temptation to Fred 
to shoot him on the spot. He ground 
his cigar to pieces between his teeth in his 
agony of mind. The question was, where 
had they gone ? There were no signs of 
slaughter; might. they not have escaped, 
and be now on the march and in need of 
protection. 

The old Nawab now came up at the head 
of his force, and bitterly grieved he was to 
see that he had been too late to save his 
friend, and he had yet sadder news to give 
the young officer. His men had captured 
a servant belonging to one of the garrison, 
and the man had witnessed the untimely 
fate of all who had fallen into the hands of 
Bakr Mahomed. 

The old man, grasping his beard and then 
holding up his hand to heaven, swore that 
he would deeply avenge the cruel deed on 
the traitorous Subadar. 

The next question was how to do it. He 
had about three hundred and fifty half-dis- 
ciphned infantry and eighty troopers of a 
Very irregular description ; could he with 
these hope to prevail against eight hundred 
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highly-trained soldiers, with irregular forces 
equal in number to his own, and provided 
with several field-pieces ? 

Even Fred Scamperby, with all his im- 
petuosity and eagerness to attack the mur- 
derers of his people, saw the hopelessness 
of such an attempt, and with a heavy heart 
agreed to retreat once more on Sherghati. 

The rebels did not molest them on their 
return, but seemed anxious to avoid all 
conflict. 

In fact their leader's policy was not to pro- 
voke hostility amongst the chiefs in the neigh- 
bourhood, even those who were favourable 
to the British, but to try and win them over. 

They were anxious to prevent the relief 
of the garrison at Amanpur, and therefore 
opposed the Sherghati troops in strength, 
but the desired end having been attained, 
there was no further need to provoke 
antagonism, so the Nawab's men marched 
quietly back. 

The old Nawab was not, however, going to 
let the matter rest. Making Fred his com- 
mander-in-chief, he strengthened his bat- 
talion and raised more cavalry, the two field- 
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pieces taken from the enemy were repaired 
and made serviceable, and drilling went on 
morning and evening. 

A Naik (corporal) and half-a-dozen men 
of the 77th found their way to Sherghati, 
and asked for service ; they had been hiding 
in the villages round about, having incurred 
the enmity of their comrades for having 
refused to join in the insurrection. Their 
arrival was opportune, for Fred sadly 
wanted drill-sergeants, and he set them to 
work on the squads of recruits ; still the want 
of proper weapons was a great drawback. 
The stores at Sherghati could furnish about 
two hundred old muskets with flint-locks, 
a few percussion Brown Besses, and the rest 
of the men were armed with the match-lock 
of the country. 

Early one morning the Haji made his 
appearance, and told Fred Scamperby to 
call the Nawab at once, as he had important 
news to divulge. 

Fred sent a message to the Nawab, and was 
asked to come at once to his apartments, 
which he did, taking the Haji with him. 

As soon as they were alone, the old man 
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said he had come straight from Asalgurh. 
His young mistress was in confinement 
there, but on the whole well treated ; his 
master had also been taken there by order 
of the Nawab Syed Hyder Ali, but as he 
and the Bani had had a quarrel about 
him, Mr. Lufton had been removed to the 
fort of the Thakoor of Khapa. The fort 
was a small one, and the garrison did not 
exceed two hundred men ; so with a bold 
dash it might be taken, and his master re- 
leased. 

The Haji's story took a load off Fred's 
heart; his cousin and uncle were, at all 
events, alive, and now there was a chance 
of rescuing one and possibly the other. 
Asalgurh was too strong a fort for his small 
force to attack, but still something might 
be done, and whilst there was Ufe there was 
hope — he would devote himself to her 
release. Khapa, however, was quite within 
his scope, and he was therefore delighted 
when the Nawab suggested an immediate 
march on the place. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Thakoor of Khapa was little better than 
a robber- chief ; both he and his place had an 
ugly reputation. He was one of those who 
had chafed under the strong hand of the 
British government, and had therefore been 
one of the first to break out into rebellion. 

His fort was not large or well defended, 
but it was in an isolated place, and was 
surrounded by a labyrinth of dense thorny 
jungle, through which a maze of roads had 
been cut in such . a way as to render ap- 
proach to the fort extremely difficult with- 
out a guide. 

It was on this account that Hyder Ali 
had selected it as a place wherein to hide 
his prisoner. 

The escort which accompanied him was 
met on the outskirts of the jungle by the 
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Thakoor's men, and with the exception of 
three or four, including the Haji, was dis- 
missed. Those who remained were blind- 
folded whilst they were hurried through 
the maze; but the Haji was an old sol- 
dier, and cast about for some means of es- 
tablishing a clue. He had, fortunately, in 
his wallet a box of English percussion caps, 
which he had picked up and appropriated, 
thinking they would be of use some day, 
and the fact came to his remembrance as 
he was hurried along the intricate pathways 
in the dusk of the evening. 

At every turn in the road he dropped 
a cap here and there in the grass by the 
road-side, and had not exhausted his box 
by the time they arrived at the fort. 

But the Haji would not wait to conduct 
the Sherghati forces ; he had given them 
the clue, and they must work it out them- 
selves V7hile he went back to watch over 
his young mistress. He had sworn a 
solemn oath to do his best to deliver her 
and her father, but to do this he must still 
keep well with the enemy, and his pro- 
tracted absence would betray him. He 
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was a traitor, no doubt, in the camp of his 
former chief; but had not that chief for- 
feited the claim to his allegiance by turning 
away from the purer Wahabi faith, and 
showing himself in his true colours — an 
apostate ? 

Where was the young ascetic that seemed 
gifted from on high? where the young 
warrior apostle, destined to lead the soldiers 
of Islam, both in the mosque and the field ? 
Was it this sensualist, whose every religious 
feeling had been made subservient to his 
ambition? whose godliness had been but 
a temporary cloak, and was now cast aside 
when it was of no further use ? Great had 
been the revulsion of feeling when the 
Haji again met the young leader, whom at 
one time he would have bUndly followed to 
the death, but as shock upon shock came, 
and the ambitious man stood revealed 
before him, his former fealty gave way to 
intense disgust, which almost bordered upon 
hatred when he heard the common rumour 
that the Nawab intended to make Miss 
Lufton one of his wives. Then he set the 
whole purpose of his ardent soul to thwart 
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the design. Then he registered a solemn 
vow that by every means in his power, fair 
or foul, he would save those whom he loved 
and respected in spite of their alien faith. 
Then he bent all his energies to carry out 
his plans, but to do so he had to dissimu- 
late and keep in favour with the man he 
hated. He possessed an iron constitution, 
and could be working whilst others slept. 
When he was supposed to be resting, he 
wa6 covering with rapid strides the distance 
between Sherghati and Asalgurh, and withal 
he had to observe the utmost secrecy so 
as to avoid suspicion, which might have 
proved fatal to his designs, if not to his life. 

Therefore the Haji would not stay to 
guide the troops to Khapa, but having said 
his say he started on his way back. 

" Never mind," said the Nawab to Fred, 
who rather doubted the possibility of their 
getting through the labyrinthine jungle. 
*' Never mind, I have got amongst my peo- 
ple some jangli Shikaris^ accustomed to 
track bison, and I will warrant them to 
track out the Haji's percussion caps if there 
be any on the road." 
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Three hundred picked men were chosen, 
armed with muskets, flint and percussion, 
forty jingal men, a troop of sowars, the 
two field-pieces, and one large gun, drawn 
by an elephant — a compact little force, quite 
enough for the work in hand, and easily 
managed. Khapa was about two marches 
from Sherghati, and on the morning of the 
second day they found themselves before 
the famous jungle. The two bison 
trackers were advanced to the front, and 
the force entered the thicket. The under- 
wood was so dense, composed chiefly of a 
spiny bamboo, that it was impossible to 
throw out flanking parties; an advanced 
guard led the way, headed by Fred Scam- 
perby, who anxiously supervised the actions 
of the two trackers. They were lithe, dark, 
savage-looking little men, quite different 
from the rest of the natives round about ; 
short of stature, black in colour, with faces 
of a negro type, and with small, dark, pierc- 
ing eyes, they looked more of the wild beast 
than of the human race. They went along 
at a wolfish trot, keeping their eyes bent 
on the ground. Suddenly one stooped and 
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picked up something out of the dust ; he 
rubbed it between the palms of his hands, 
and then held it up — ^a bright copper cap ! 
On they went, and suddenly three roads 
branched out before them. Halting the 
troops, the two men went on like sleuth- 
hounds ; they unerringly chose one road, it 
was more worn by feet than the others. 
Then they beckoned the soldiers on, point- 
ing triumphantly to a httle glistening spot 
in the grass by the wayside, it was another 
copper cap; so far right. Then they wound 
about and seemed to turn their backs on 
the direction in which they ought to go, 
and there were tempting roads to the right 
and left, but the keen-eyed shikaris faltered 
not. They had picked up quite a little hoard 
of copper caps, and even without the trail, 
they declared they could have tracked the 
way, for the true road was more worn byfeet 
than the others. However, the caps made it 
easy for them, and after a while they emerged 
on a broad open space, highly cultivated 
with tobacco and other choice crops, in the 
centre of which was a low brick fortress of a 
square shape, flanked by round towers. 
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The utter amazement of the garrison 
may be welL conceived, when they saw 
defiling from the surrounding jungle a force 
of horse and foot, with guns, led by an 
Englishman. Here was Nemesis indeed ! 

The sentries on the walls rushed ofl^, 
terror-stricken, to warn the Thakoor, who 
was enjoying a comfortable nap in fancied 
security. All was confusion for some 
minutes, and had Fred Scamperby been 
but a little nearer he might have dashed 
through the open gates with his troopers, 
and taken the fort by surprise. The first 
to realize the gravity of the situation and 
be equal to the occasion was the old chief, 
who, rising and swearing lustily at his men, 
commanded them to look to the gates at 
once, and prepare for action. The match- 
lock men lined the walls, and the rusty old 
cannon and zamboorkas on the bastion, 
were charged and pointed. 

In the meanwhile the Sherghati troops 
took up a position, and a messenger was 
sent forward to demand the surrender of 
the fort, to which the irate old Thakoor 
replied that at the first shot he would 
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behead his prisoner on the battle- 
ments. 

The Nawab Eusuf Khan bit hie Hps with 
anger when this message was retailed to 
him. " The pig ! " he exclaimed, " but I 
know how to manage him. Gro," said he, 
" back to the Thakoor, and tell him that I, 
the Nawab Eusuf Khan of Sherghati, have 
sworn, and I shall keep my word, that if 
one single hair of the English Sahib's head 
is hurt, I will hang every man in the fort, 
from the highest to the lowest, by the 
hands of sweepers, each man with a lump 
of beef crammed down his throat." 

" Don't you think it would be better to 
try and come to terms, and buy Mr. Luf ton 
off?" asked Fred. 

" Not a bit of use. I know these men 
weU ; they have got a sort of feeling of 
honour, and will not sell a prisoner en- 
trusted to their charge. No, no ; what I 
have said will have its effect ; even if the 
Thakoor is obstinate, his people will see they 
are in our power, and the threat of death, 
and worse than death, defilement, will deter 
them from doing what they threaten." 
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So the messenger went and delivered his 
message. 

As the Nawab had conjectured, there was 
immediately a dissension in the fort. The 
Thakoor swore a mighty oath that there and 
then the Enghshman's head should fly, but 
his brethren withstood him. What good 
would it do ? Let him fight if he liked , and 
they would all fight, but why incur the 
risk of pollution if they were captured ; no, 
they would not have it. He was chief, it 
was true, but they had the majority to back 
them ; the Sahib had never done them any 
harm, and why should they run risks by 
harming him. 

The old Thakoor foamed with rage at 
thus being thwarted, and drawing his 
sword, would have rushed at them, when 
he was suddenly arrested by a shrill squeaky 
voice. 

The new addition to thei council was a 
shrivelled little old woman, with " shrew " 
written in every line of her face. She was 
the Thakoor's wife, and ruled him with an 
iron rod. Planting herself in front of him, 
she raised her skinny hand and voice, and 
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poured forth a torrent of words, or rather 
screams, so rapid as to be almost unintel- 
ligible, but the Thakoor knew that she was 
on the side of his brothers, and so he sulkily 
sheathed his sword and sat down. Having 
raved at him for a quarter of an hour, the 
virago then turned to the brothers, and 
gave them a dose, ordering them out to the 
walls to defend the place, and leave the 
care of the prisoner with her. She would 
do what was right ; if they could keep him, 
well and good, if not, let him be the means 
of making good terms with their enemies ; 
but as for cutting off his head, bah ! that 
was foolish talk; what good did a dead 
man ever do to any one ? the Thakoor was a 
fool to think of any such thing. 

The old man ventured not a word, but 
taking up his sword and shield, stalked out 
of the room, and took his way to the walls. 

There was an old honey-combed gun on 
one of the bastions ; it was the pride of the 
fort, and was looked upon with great awe 
by the simple village folk around. 

It had never been fired within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, but then 
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the fort had never been besieged, and now 
was the time for it to scatter dismay 
amongst the enemy. So to it the Thakoor 
marched with a resolute air, and ordered 
it to be loaded and fired point-blank at the 
foe. There was a terrific crash, and as the 
smoke cleared away, the Thakoor and half 
a dozen of his men were dead and dying — 
the Mons Meg of Khapa had burst, and 
dealt death to her friends. The Thakoor 
was literally torn in two, some of his fol- 
lowers were dead, others were groaning in 
the throes of death, those who escaped 
were terror-struck and demoraUzed. 

The news spread rapidly through the 
fort, and there was shrieking of women and 
beating of breasts, and the men were, at a 
stroke, cowed and unnerved. 

In the meantime a vigorous cannonade 
had been commenced by the Sherghati 
troops, and the effect of the big gun on the 
gateway was beginning to tell. 

The Thakoor's brothers were losing heart 
and began to talk of submission, but the 
Thakoorani, drying her few tears, and twist- 
ing up the wisp of hair that yet remained 
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to her, rushed out and upraided them for a 
set of cowardly poltroons. 

** What ! give up the fort without a 
fight ? When half of them were dead, then 
they might talk of giving up. Did they 
call themselves warriors ? then they had 
better walk out by the back postern, and 
leave her and the women to defend the 
place. Would their dead brother have so 
given in without a blow ? No ! he was a 
man and a brave soldier, but these were 
ploughmen, who could wield nothing better 
than a rice pounder — ^bah ! Off to the walls 
with you, off to the walls ! " she screamed. 

" Ay, ay," replied one of the surliest of 
the brothers, "just you go on to the walls, 
and see how you like it." 

" See how I like it ? see you how I like 
it ! I am going on the walls now ; will you 
sneak behind ? " 

So she went on to the gateway and stood 
there arfd raised her lamentation for her 
dead husband, in the sight of the enemy, 
tearing her hair and beating her breast, 
and urging her followers to return the fire 
of the besiegers. 
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The position she had chosen was the 
most dangerous one in the place, for it was 
immediately over the gateway, on which 
the enemy were concentrating their fire. 
At each discharge of the big gun, the 
brickwork and timbers shivered and rent, 
and by nightfall it was in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, but still the old woman 
kept to her post, and would not leave. 
It was the place of honour, and as long as 
it stood, she would cleave to it. 

Night came and with it some cessation 
of hostilities, and the Thakoorani lay down 
on a mat to get some rest, although at 
times throughout the night the enemy 
threw a round shot into the gate. 

In the darkest hour before dawn three 
figures crept quietly up to the walls of the 
fort, wrapped in dark blankets, and taking 
advantage of every shadow and inequality 
in the ground ; they were Fred Scamperby 
and two volunteers. Stealthily they gained 
the gateway, unperceived by the half -drowsy 
watchmen on the walls. Once one of the 
party stumbled over the stones, and they 
waited breathlessly under a corner bastion, 
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whilst a sentry from above called out, ** Who 
is there ? " Getting no answer, he threw 
down a big stone ; on which Fred, who was 
noted as a mimic and performer on the 
banjo, and for other accomplishments of 
like nature, gave a yelp like a dog. Other 
voices called out, " What is it, brother ? " 
"Nothing," replied the sentry, "only a 
dog. I hit him with a stone just now.'* 

When all was quiet the party crept on, 
closely hugging the waU, till they came to 
the gateway, when, fixing a bag of powder 
with a fuse, they lighted the latter and beat 
a precipitate retreat, followed by a shower 
of matchlock balls from those of the garri- 
son who hastily responded to the call of 
the guard on the gate. 

All at once the darkness was illuminated 
by a vivid flash, like the glare of red light- 
ning in summer, followed by a dull rum- 
bling sound, and wild shrieks and cries. 

The gateway was blown up. 

The Nawab Eusuf Khan was waiting at 
the head of his men, and advanced imme- 
diately the explosion took place. A few 
words of greeting were exchanged as he 
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tnet Scamperby and his comrades coming 
back, and then all rushed for the breach. 

The grey streaks of dawn were just light- 
ing up the east as the yictorious Pathans 
poured into the fort, sabreing and shooting 
aU who opposed them, till at last the 
Thakoors, hemmed into the square in the 
centre of the fort, threw down their arms, 
and begged for mercy. 

" Dogs ! pigs and Kafirs ! " thundered 
the old Nawab ; " where is the English 
Sahib, my friend ? " 

" He is here, my lord, alive and well," 
whined the vanquished. "Give us leave, 
and we wiU fetch him." 

" Bring him out then, ye pigs, bring him 
out ; and by the tomb of the Prophet, an 
he be not in good case, I will slaughter 
every one of ye." 

Afifectionate was the greeting of both 
friend and nephew as the prisoner was 
brought out ; but they were both shocked 
to see that his hair, once so dark, was 
now grey with anxiety, even in so short 
a time ; although his spirits seemed good 
and his step was firm. His trust had been 
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placed oa high, and he received strength 
to bear all the most trying scenes he had 
passed through with composure which 
astonished his enemies. He had been in 
hourly expectation of death, and was pre* 
pared for it, and the only thing that was 
too much for his fortitude was the fate of 
his beloved daughter. His grief and anxiety 
on her account had blanched Mr. Lufton's 
hair, not any pusillanimous fears for himself. 

The Haji had proved a great comfort 
to him, and he reproached himself for 
ever doubting him. He felt sure he was 
faithful, and that he would watch over 
Grace. 

Fred told his uncle how the Haji's clever- 
ness had led them through the maze sur* 
rounding the fort. 

Whilst Mr. Lufton and his nephew were 
conversing, the Nawab was busy disarm- 
ing the garrison, and giving orders for the 
collection of the dead. It was a melancholy 
sight, and the place resounded with the 
groans of the wounded, and the wailing of 
bereaved women. 

The mangled remains of the brave old 
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Thakoorani were found in the debris of the 
gateway, and were made over to her house- 
hold for the funeral ceremonies. The 
Thakoor's brothers and their famiUes were ^ 
allowed to depart, but the able-bodied men 
of the garrison were retained to cut a broad 
straight road through the jungle, in the 
place of the tortuous way that existed. 

There was a good deal of hoarded wealth 
of a rude and primitive kind in the place. 
Gold and silver ornaments, and household 
utensils of silver, jewelled arms, and money 
in the treasury, which fell a booty to the 
assailants. More money was discovered by 
digging, mother earth being the natives' 
banker in those days. They went on the 
principle of safe bind safe find, and eared 
not about interest for their money. 

Having divided his force, the Nawab on 
the following day returned to Sherghati, 
leaving a lieutenant behiiad to carry out 
the road and dig for treasure, and the two 
Englishmen returned with him. 

The next question was, and one that 
greatly agitated their minds, what was to 
be done about Grace ? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

When Grace entered the walls of Asalgurh 
she dried her tears and composed herself, 
expecting to be carried at once before the 
Rani ; but she was not. The palki-bearers 
stopped before a low door, and she was 
told to aUght. She demurred a little on 
account of leaving the sick boy, but an old 
man, who seemed to be one of the officers 
of the fort, was peremptory, and told her 
that the Sahib should be well cared for ; so 
she aUghted, the palki-bearers went on, 
and she was alone. 

Then a feeling of utter desolation came 
over her, as she felt cut off at last from all 
her people — even the poor wounded boy 
had been some comfort to her. She could 
have sat down again and given way to a 
flood of tears, but she conquered her emo- 
tions, and followed her conductor up a 
narrow staircase. 
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They passed several small rooms, and 
the doors being open, Grace could see 
that they were very like monastic cells, 
with narrow sUts of windows. She won- 
dered whether she was going to be con- 
fined in one of them, when her guide 
suddenly stopped before a closed door and 
clapped his hands. A withered-looking old 
crone appeared, and to her the old officer 
committed his prisoner. 

She had little black eyes and a cheery 
look, had this little old crone, although her 
face resembled a frost-bitten potato more 
than anything else, and she greeted Grace 
with a kindly smile as she led her in. 

The room was small, but it was only an 
anteroom. At the end was a door, and 
this led into a more spacious apartment, 
lighted by iron-barred windows, looking out 
on the orange-garden in the moat of the fort. 

As Grace entered, a fair young girl, who 
was sitting down reading, rose to meet her. 

This was not the Rani. Grace had 
heard too much of that haughty beauty to 
suppose for a second that the lovely j 
gentle-looking girl before her could be the 
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ruler of Asalgurh. It might be her 
daughter, though she had never heard of 
her having any children except the boy who 
was now the Thafcoor. 

But her doubts were soon set at^restrby 
the old woman, who, with ihe usual garru- 
lity of age, informed them tiiat they were 
both prisoners, like doves in -a cage ; that 
they must not fret, for all would be well 
with them, if they would only reconcile 
themselves to their fate. The Nawab 
Sahib would be very kind to them, and 
so on. 

Grace's strung-up feelings, which would 
have carried her defiant before the Rani, 
now gave way, and sinking down by the 
wall, she abandoned herself to a passionate 
burst of tears. 

The old woman stood before her, crack- 
ing her knuckles and beseeching her not to 
give way in such a manner, whilst the 
young girl sat down beside her, and wind- 
ing her soft arms round her, did her best 
in her gentle way to comfort her. 

After a time Grace recovered herself, and 
begged they would let her lie down for a 
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while, for she had a grievous headache after 
all the excitement of the day. 

Gently the young girl raised her, and 
led her into a small inner room, where was 
a iuktob posh^ or sort of wooden platform, 
on which were soft quilts and pillows, and 
here poor Grace lay down, whilst her 
young companion in misfortune bathed her 
head with cold water, and fanned her, till 
at last, in sheer exhaustion, she fell 
asleep. 

Fazilla sat and watched her, and thought 
she had never seen any one so beautiful. 
" Surely," she said to herself, " the houris 
in Paradise must be like this Enghsh lady." 
She sat and watched and wondered, lost 
in admiration, gently fanning away the 
obtrusive flies, till the sun began to throw 
long gleams of light through the narrow 
slits of the western windows. Then with a 
deep sigh and a sudden start Grace awoke, 
and for a few seconds looked wildly around, 
as though unable to realize her situation. 

But the reality soon dawned upon her. 
The bare-walled room, devoid of furni- 
ture save a small carpet, and a jug and 
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basin of water. The narrow slits of win- 
dows, and the olive-skinned, dark-eyed 
girl sitting beside her, all was so strange 
and foreign to anything she was accus- 
tomed to, that for a second it seemed like a 
dream — ^alas I too soon to be a stem reality. 

" You are rested now, dear lady, are 
you not ? " asked the Indian girl. 

"I am better for my sleep," replied 
Grace with a sigh, " but oh ! what good is 
there in being better ? I would rather I had 
died in my slumber, for worse than death 
may await me." 

" Nay, say not so, Sahiba ; Allah holds 
us in the hollow of His hand, and will take 
care of us." 

" True, and you are right in reminding 
me that I ought to put my trust in Him ; 
but you know not all that I have gone 
through lately, and when I think of it my 
reason almost goes." 

" I too have my sorrows, lady," replied 
the girl, with the tears welling into her 
eyes ; " I have been torn away from my 
home, and from my betrothed, for what 
reason I know not, and am kept here, for 
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how long I know not. Who is my enemy 
I cannot tell." 

Grace drew the weeping girl closer to 
her, and kissed her forehead. She too was 
lost to home and betrothed ; their common 
misfortune made a common bond af union. 

" What is your name ? '' she asked. 

" My name is Fazilla Shah, but I am 
called only Fazilla. Who my father was I 
do not know ; he died fighting for our 
holy reUgion in the north country, and my 
mother died from grief and fever, and a 
good old Hakim and his wife, who now 
lives at Sasseram, adopted me, and 
betrothed me to their grandson ; but one 
night I was torn from them by robbers, 
and brought here — why, I cannot tell. I 
have never hurt any one, nor has the 
Hakim Sahib, for he is as wise as Lokman 
and generous as Hatim Tai. But they 
did it, and I fear," continued the girl, 
bursting into tears, and hiding her face in 
Grace's lap, "I fear they killed my 
betrothed, for I saw him struck down." 

Fazilla could go on no longer with her 
narrative, for her sobs choked her utter- 
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ance, and now Grace, in her turn, had to 
be comforter. 

" You must have loved your betrothed," 
she said, after the weeping girl got calmer, 
knowing that Indian marriages were 
generally arranged by the elders of the 
family, and that the young people had sel- 
dom a voice in the matter. 

" Loved him ? yes ! Who could help 
loving him ? we all loved him ; he was so 
handsome and so clever. He could read 
and speak English, and he learnt me to 
read English too, besides Persian." 

" So you can speak English ? " 

" I cannot speak it weU, but I can read 
a little." 

" You are a clever girl ; most of your 
countrywomen are q[uite ignorant." 

" Yes, i tnow they are, but then Abdul 
Rahim and idis grandfather were learned 
men, arid they wished me to learn too, 
and what Abdul learned he taught me." 

Here the old woman entered, followed 
by a little girl bearing trays with food of 
various kinds, and certainly of better 
quality than Grace expected to get. But 
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she oouid not eat, though her younj^ ooni'- 
panion picked out the daintiest morsels, and 
pressed her to partake of them. 

After their meal the old guardian again 
read them a lecture on patience and sub- 
mission to the will of the Niawab,. and said 
that all would go well with them. 

Ghrace asked her what had become of the 
young wounded officer, but the old woman 
cut her shott by saying she knew nothing 
whatever about him, and went out. 

" Is he your betrothed ? " asked Fazilla. 

" No," replied Grace, with a sad smile. 

" But you have a betrothed ? '* 

" Yes, I have," she returned sadly ; " I 
have, but he is far away, and knows 
nothing of what is happening to me now ! " 

" How did you come here ? " asked the 
younger girl. 

Grace told her as well as she could, but 
her narrative was frequently broken by 
tears as she spoke of the uncertain fate of 
her father and friends. She was sure 
there was treachery and that evil would 
befall them. 

So the two girls talked till a late hour, 
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when, overcome by fatigue, Grace pleaded 
for rest, and they retired to their sleeping 
room. Fazilla watched her companion 
with interest, as she drew a small Testa- 
ment from her pocket, and read a portion, 
and then knelt down in a corner, and 
prayed. 

She had a sort of idea that Christians 
were a prayerless set, and yet this one was 
not. She must be good. And she too 
spread her carpet for her vespers. 

Their devotions over, they lay down 
upon the tuhhtd posh and slept, and so 
closed the first day of Grace's imprison- 
ment in the fort of Asalgurh. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

The Rani of Asalgurh was furious with 
jealousy, for the attractions of the hand- 
some Syed had not been thrown away on 
that susceptible, though haughty dame. 
Had he been a man of less rank and 
importance, she would have wreaked 
her vengeance at once on the rival who 
had thus been brought without her per- 
mission into the fort ; but she did not 
dare to interfere. She knew the Nawab's 
character, and had felt the strength of it. 
Proud and imperious though she was, she 
had at times quailed beneath the power of 
this extraordinary man. She felt she was 
no longer mistress in her own place. He 
had not been a fortnight in Asalgurh 
before there had been a serious difference 
between them, in which she was utterly 
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vanquished, and she chafed under the 
yoke, and now — this was the worst of all 
— ^he dared to bring this handsome Eng- 

« 

lish girl into her fort, and made no secret 
of his intentions regarding her. 

But she would be revenged. Let her 
bide her tilne. What princess of her 
house would calmly abide an insult ? 
Let this English lady look to it. The 
Rani' stamper was like that of a caged tigress 
deprived of her yoiing. She paclBd up and 
down her apartments i^n restless agitation, 
and it was de&»th to thos6 lu^jPess fugi- 
tives from Aman^uf ^o found their way 
to Asalgurh, and were induced to throw 
themselved on her mefcy. They wer6 
pitilessly doomed at once with only one 
e:xception. 

Wh6n the palanquiii with the w6tinded 
ensign was bi^ought to her, and his arrival 
reported, she impetuously ordered him to 
be beheaded. 

" He is quite a boy," plestded one of 
her handmaidens, who brought the news, 
" and he is wotinded and delirious : he 
callls for the beautiful R&ni of Asalgurh, 
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and says you looked at him from your 
dulV^ 

The Rani paused, and a smile came over 
her face as she said, — 

" That must be the boy whose tattu ran 
into the ditch with him. Is he ill ? " 

" Very ill," replied the girl ; "he talks 
nonsense. I think he will die." 

" I will see him," said the Rani. " Take 
him into the garden. I will go down." 

When she got down into the garden the 
poor boy was raving incoherently. He 
was a faired-haired pretty-faced lad, one of 
those who make up in private theatricals 
as a very pretty girl. But he was flushed 
and feverish, and tossed from side to side, 
talking wildly. The Rani bent over him, 
and it was curious to see the soft womanly 
expression that came over her haughty 
face, as she exclaimed, " Poor boy, poor 
boy ; it is the same, but he is very bad ; 
here," she called to one of her attendants, 
" bring some of that cool tamarind sherbet 
and give him some, and then take him 
into the pavilion and send for the Halkim to 
attend to him." 
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She walked away and mounted the 
stairs again ; when, the arrival of a fresh 
prisoner being reported to her, the savage 
expression returned to her face, and she 
peremptorily ordered his head to be struck 
off. 

" Light of the world," replied the atten- 
dant, " the Nawab Sahib has commanded 
that the Englishman is to be guarded and 
taken care of." 

The Rani stamped her foot and looked 
at the man in a way that made him 
shiver. 

" Tell the Nawab Sahib," she hissed be- 
tween her clenched teeth, " that I await 
his presence in the Shish Mahal." 

The servant retired, and seeking out the 
Syed, delivered a flowery message to the 
effect that the Rani Sahiba was anxious to 
confer with him on important afEairs. 

" Very well," said the Nawab languidly, 
rising from a well-cushioned tukta posh, 
whereon he had been sleepily inhahng the 
fragrant fumes of a hookah, whose many 
coils of rich crimson silk lay like a serpent 
on the .floor beside him. "Very well, I 
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will attend on her Highness at once. It 
is as well to be careful," he muttered to 
himself, as he retired into an inner room 
and took down an exquisitely wrought 
shirt of chain mail, composed of fine steel 
rings intricately interwoven. "The fair 
Eani is like a scorpion encircled by fire just 
now. Her creed is, there is no Rani but 
one, and the Syed Hyder Ali is her shoe- 
licker." 

With which profane parody on his own 
symbol he descended the stairs and took his 
way to the Shish Mahal. 

A few of his oflBcers and guards followed 
him, for no native of rank stirs without 
attendants, but he commanded them to 
wait at the door of the anteroom whilst 
he entered alone. And alone he found 
the Rani, pacing up and down, with her 
eyes flashing Uke those of a wild hawk. 

"Ay, she is beautiful," thought the 
Syed, "but it is the beauty of the pan- 
theress." 

She hardly noticed his profound obei- 
sance, but burst forth with, " Ha ! it has 
come to this then, Syed Hyder Ali Sahib, 
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that my fort is to be made a zenana for 
your favourites, and I am to be, made the 
supporter of every hated Feringhi you 
choose to keep without asking my permis- 
sion. I am to be your puppet and slave^ 
and no longer ruler in jnj own house ! " 

*' In what have I offended, beautiful 
queen," humbly asked the Nawab in dulcet 
tones, but with the faintest shade of a sar- 
castic smile on his lips. 

" Offended ! ask thyself, traitor I who is 
this English girl that thou hast brought 
here, and for what purpose hast thou 
brought her?" 

" Well, Rani Sahiba," replied the Syed, 
drawing himself up, "as it is not likely 
you , would turn Mussalmani and marry 
me, I may have a fancy for making the 
EngUsh girl my mfe. I like the English 
girls, though I hate the men." 

" Thy wife I she will never be thy wife ; 
if she have half the spirit of a fly, she will 
die sooner." 

" I think better of my powers of persua- 
sion, fair queen. I have lived in England 
with these fair ones, and have not lived 
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in Vjain ; besides which, if she }f)e pjjdurate, 
I have a powerful screw to pi^it on her. I 
have got her father a prisoner, and if she 
consents jipt, she shall see him tortured to 
the death." 

"I have saved rtjiee trouble, Nawab 
Sahib. I have orijered his execution." 

" But he has not been executed. Rani 
S^-hiba, nor shall . he be whilst I have any 
voice of command in this place." 

The haughty princess felt. keenly the in- 
sult. She knew,, though shewoijdd not ac- 
knowledge to herself, that her power was 
gone; that the fort was full of the Nawab's 
retainers, recruited chiefly from the tur- 
bulent chiefs around, who each subscribed 
a small contingent for the delegate of the 
Emperor of Delhi. And now, that this 
man, who had at first paid court to her, 
and had won her over to himself and to 
his king, should turn upon her, mock 
her with a rival and insult her — it was too 
much. Her breath went and came in sharp 
gasps, her eyes flashed, and at last scream- 
ing out, "Die, accursed Muslim, in thy 
treachery I " she spranig hke a tigress at 
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him and struck him full over the heart 
with a short sharp poignard. 

But the point snapped, off, and though 
the tall frame of the Nawab swayed with 
the shock, he moved not a muscle, but 
said in calm, cynical tones, — 

" Bravely struck, worthy daughter of a 
warrior race, but my fate is not to be ful- 
filled yet. Nay, struggle not," he con- 
tinued, holding her wrist with an iron grip ; 
" my men are outside, and yours may be 
within call ; but why let our differences be 
made public ? let us understand e<ich other 
in private. It will not do for us to quarrel. 
Come now, listen to reason, my fair one, 
and let me see a smile once more for me 
on that lovely face." 

But the Rani freed herself with a con- 
vulsive wrench, and flinging the hilt of the 
broken dagger at his head, she dashed out 
of the room. 

The Syed made a grimace and shrugged 
his shoulders as he picked up the weapon, 
and threw it out of the window into the 
garden below, and then humming to him- 
self a little song of Ferdousi's about the 
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fickleness of women, he retraced his steps 
and rejoined his men ; but he occasionally 
relapsed into a grave, thoughtful mood, as 
he thought that the vindictive woman 
whom he had so ofEended might find some 
means of avenging herself on him either by- 
thwarting his plans or taking his life. 

So soon as he got back to his own 
apartments he gave orders that Mr. Luf- 
ton was to be immediately removed to the 
care of the Thakoor of Khapa, and the Haji, 
who had returned to the Nawab's service, 
was ordered to see his instructions carried 
out. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Whilst the events described in the preced- 
ing chapters were occurring, the two girls 
in their seclusion were daily being more 
and more drawn to each other, till they 
felt themselves not only sisters in misfor- 
tune, but sisters indeed. Grace had never 
anticipated being so prepossessed in favour 
of any Indian girl, whilst Fazilla saw in 
her English companion an embodiment of 
all that was beautiful, noble, and learned. 

Grace^s performance on the piano filled 
Fazilla with delight and astonishment ; and 
Grace, surprised to find that the other 
could read and understand English so well, 
helped her in her studies, and selected 
books for her. 

Now all this requires explanation, else 
the reader will exclaim, " Piano and books 
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in a prison, and that prison in a native 
fort! 

Nevertheless it was so. 

On the third morning after Grace's 
arrival the old woman came in, sounding as 
usual the praises of her master, the Nawab, 
and told her she had orders to conduct her 
to better apartments. 

"She is not to be separated from me ? " 
exclaimed Fazilla in a tone of agony, whilst 
she threw her arms round the English 
girl. 

" Nay, child," replied the old crone, with 
a laugh, " thou mayest go too, if the Sahiba 
will let thee ; it is only in the next room. 
See," she continued, throwing open a 
door. 

Grace could not repress an exclamation 
of astonishment and delight, for there was 
a room furnished in Bnghsh style, and the 
furniture she knew — it was from her own 
drawing-room and boudoir. There was her 
piano, her case of pet books, the favourite 
pictures, and — oh, how her heart throbbed 
and all the room grew misty to her 
from tears, as her condition was forcibly 
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recalled to her by Paul's last gift, the 
Madonna. 

And all this was done by that savage 
Muslim, who had driven them from their 
homes, and had murdered her friends and 
kinsfolk. What was all this attention for ? 
was it but a prelude to more refined cruelty 
— a yet more dreadful fate ? Her heart sank 
within her, and she burst into tears. 

This was incomprehensible to the old 
attendant, who thought it was anything 
but a proper exhibition of gratitude, so 
she, impatiently rated the weeping girl for 
her weakness. 

Was it not good of the Nawab ? was it 
not a mark of the special favour with which 
he honoured her ? If she had been left to 
the Rani, she would have been put into a 
hole like a dog, with nothing but a charpai 
to sleep on, if worse had not befallen her ! 
What would the Nawab Sahib say if she 
reported that, instead of being pleased, the 
English Sahiba was sobbing and crying all 
over the place. Touba ! touba I it was 
not good to be so foolish ! 

But Grace gave her no heed, and the old 
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woman bounced out of the room in a 
huff. 

After a while their guardian returned. 
There was a servant of the Nawab's with a 
message, which he was to deliver himself 
to the English lady. Yes, the Nawab's 
own servant— a man, she emphasized, 
looking hard at Fazilla, who, true to the 
instincts of her race, drew her veil across her 
face, and retreated to the inner room. 

The door opened, and to Grace's great 
surprise in walked the Haji ! 

An exclamation rose to her lips, but was 
checked by a warning gesture from the old 
man, who, in clear, deep tones announced 
that he was the bearer of a note from his 
Highness the Nawab Syed Hyder Ali, and 
that he awaited an answer. 

Grace perceived at once that he wished 
to avoid recognition, and though she had 
a tumult of conflicting doubts in her 
heart as to whether her old favourite were 
true or false, and though she longed to 
question him regarding the fate of her 
father, she held her peace, and proceeded 
to read the note. 
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It was very short and polite : — 

" The Nawab Hyder Ali sends his com- 
pliments to Miss Lufton, and begs to know 
when it would be convenient to her 
that he should pay his respects to her. 
The Nawab trusts that Miss Lufton is as 
comfortable as possible under the very 
trying and lamentable circumstances in 
which she finds herself. He hopes she will 
command him in every way, and is happy 
to inform her that he has been the means 
of securing her father's safety." 

Whilst Grace was reading with bated 
breath this highly-civilized epistle, the old 
Haji was busily scanning the room, and 
the view out of one of the windows, which 
looked down upon a little orange-garden 
in the moat — ^the room being, in fact, built 
on the outer wall of the fort. The window 
was narrow, but still wide enough to allow 
of any one passing through with ease. 
There was, however, an obstacle in the 
way to any such experiment in the shape 
of an iron bar, firmly fastened into the 
masonry at the top and bottom. 

The Haji drew a knife from his girSle, 
and tried the bar with its edge. 
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" The iron is soft," he muttered. 

There was plenty of iron smelted in the 
Amanpur district, but the metal was of a 
soft, malleable kind, and most of the iron- 
work in the Asalgurh fort was of native 
production. 

That bar had to be cut through. And 
yet how was this to be done by the weak 
hands of a girl ? 

The Haji, however, had provided. 

Beckoning to Grace to come to the 
window, he whispered low to her, — 

" Trust me, and do not believe that I 
will be ever false to you and your father. 
I will yet save you both. Look here, this 
bar must be cut, — do not speak, listen ! 
See," he continued, taking out of his wallet 
a large ball of silk ; " see this silk, it is 
covered with powdered glass. Take a piece 
so — ^be careful, or you will cut yourself — tie 
a bit of stick to each end, pass it round the 
bar in one place always ; now work it back- 
wards and forwards — so. The task will take 
time and patience, but life and honour 
depend on it." 

Grace pressed his hand in both of hers, 
with a grateful look ; her eyes were full of 
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tears and there was a mistr haze about his, 
but he went on, — 

" See, every day, every night, when you 
are not watched, work at this silk, it will 
cut its way through the iron ; one cut at 
the top, and one below, and then with one 
push it will be out, and leave the rest to 
me. 

" WTiat answer, lady, to his Highness 
the Nawab Sahib ? " he continued, raising 
his voice. 

'^ Give my salaam, and say I am ready 
to see bim at any time he chooses. I am a 
prisoner," she continued in lower and 
sadder tones, ^^ and prisoners cannot com- 
mand. 

The Haji went out. 

Grace took the ball of silk, and ran into 
the next room with it. 

" I know what it is," said Fazilla ; " Ab- 
dul used to buy it for kite-flying." 

" Kite-flying ? " asked Grace. 

" Yes, have you never seen our game of 
kite-flying ? where the one flies his kite 
against another, and tries to cut his oppo- 
nent's string ? They use this silk for the 
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purpose : it is first covered with the gum of 
a plant, and then dusted over with pow- 
dered glass/' 

" Do you think this will out that iron 
bar ? " 

" I don't know, but we will try. Come, 
let us begin at once; night and day let 
us work, if so be that it ensures our de- 
livery from this vile place. Come, I will 
begin." 

Animated with enthusiasm at the pros- 
pect of escape, the two girls worked hard, 
throwing away each bit of silk as it got 
worn, and they found that it was steadily 
doing its work. First a tiny notch, then 
a cut, and then, as the hours and days 
wore on, the subtle and insidious agent ate 
an almost imperceptible channel through 
the tough metal. 

Grace's heart was much lighter since 
she had heard of her father's safety ; much 
as she dreaded his being in the power of 
the Nawab and subject to his caprice, it 
was a great consolation to know that he 
was alive. 

She dreaded the visit from the Nawab, 
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which she instinctively felt boded her no 
good, and she remained in a painful state 
of feverish anxiety, momentarily expect- 
ing to hear of his advent, but the day 
passed, and yet another, and he came not. 
Towards the evening of the second day the 
Haji came again with another and a longer 
letter, which filled Grace with indignation 
and despair. 

The writer regretted that important 
business would prevent the visit he so 
looked forward to. He was about to 
undertake an expedition which would 
finally establish the sovereignty of his 
imperial master the Emperor, and would 
result in the raising of himself to princely 
rank and tributary ruler of a vast territory. 
He reminded Miss Lufbon how he had 
saved her from death and dishonour, at a 
time when every hated European was 
destroyed, never again to pollute the land 
of his birth. She might not know him, 
but he had seen her and loved her, and 
was it a hard fate he offered her? to 
share a throne with him, to be the white 
queen of his subjects. He could find no 
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companionship amongst the ignorant and 
debased daughters of his own race. For 
one such as he was, there should be a 
mate who could understand the loftiness 
of his aspirations. Let her think well over 
this, and decide between an ignominious 
death or slavery, and a brilliant destiny. 
Her father, too, did she love him ? then 
let her purchase his life by acquiescence ; 
but if she despised the love that was 
offered her, her father's Ufe should be for- 
feited. He might even be executed before 
her eyes. Let her conjure up the awful 
picture. Death! perhaps torture, on the 
one hand, whereas life with ample endow- 
ment should await her on the other. The 
Nawab on his return would expect her 
decision. 

The girl let the paper fall, and clasped 
her hands in agony. 

The Haji noticed her agitation, and 
gently, with a respectful and courtly grace 
laying his hand on her arm, drew her into 
the recess of the window. 

" Be not afraid, lady ; be not afraid. 
The Nawab has gone off on an expedition 
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which may take him some time, if I mis- 
take not. A large force of your people is 
advancing from the direction of the Raja 
of Nowair's territory, and the Nawab has 
to gather all his forces to oppose them. I 
have seen Scamperby Sahib," he continued 
in a whisper, raising a finger of caution as 
Grace, in her astonishment, was about as 
speak; "he is with the Nawab Eusuf 
Khan, and they have gone to liberate the 
Sahib, your father. They will do it easily, 
for the Khapa Thakoor's fort is a poor 
place. Work away hard at this bar ; you 
have done well as yet," said he, critically 
examining the operation as far as it had 
gone — a tiny cut, about a quarter of an 
inch in depth, but so fine as to be hardly 
noticeable. " Work away, night and day, 
and Mashallah ! before the Nawab returns, 
we may get you out. I am to guard you, 
and if it rested with me only you should 
walk out to-night ; but the men he has left 
love me not, and the Rani would kill you 
at once if she dared, so I must work alone. 
But fear not, lady, you shall be delivered. 
I have said it I" 
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With which positive assertion the Haji 
stalked out of the room. 

" Dear old Ursa Major," said Grace, look- 
ing after him with wet eyes, " dear old 
Ursa Major, I knew he would be faithful ; 
he always looked honest." 

And she sat down more comforted than 
she thought could have been possible. 

But then the Haji had seen Fred ; at all 
events he was alive, and with the old friend 
of her father who was loyal, and they would 
deliver her father. Still there was much 
cause for anxiety. Oh ! that hateful Na- 
wab !" His letter lay on the floor, and the 
excited girl stamped on it and tried to grind 
it into the floor with her heel ! 

As she was doing this, Fazilla, who 
always retired when the Haji was an- 
nounced, re-entered the room, and looked 
at her with some surprise. 

" Oh ! that horrid Nawab !" said Grace, 
giving the letter another stamp. 

" What has he done ? " breathlessly 
asked Fazilla, with a face of the deepest 
concern. 

" I wish you could read the letter, 
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Fazilla — I hate to repeat its contents, but 
he offers me the alternative between deatb 
and dishonour ; he would make me his wife, 
and for this he has saved me ! " 

" And you will consent ? " 

"Never, never! only let my father be 
in safety, and I will die, but never be his 
wife ! " 

" That is right, dear lady. I too will die if 
I cannot marry my betrothed, but we shall 
escape, let us to our work again. That good 
old man will save us if we work hard." 

Animated with fresh zeal the two girls 
set themselves again to their task. As one 
worked the other would read, or sometimes 
Grace would play on the piano, and then 
Fazilla, when her turn of rest came, would 
put long strings of questions to her English 
companion about England and English 
manners and customs, and above all, about 
her religion. 

She had been greatly surprised to find 
that the English Bible contained notices 
of the same people whom her own religion 
taught herto venerate, Abraham, and Sarah, 
and Isaac, Moses and the prophets, and the 
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greatest of the prophets, save Mahomed, 
Huzrut Isa, or Christ. These were reve- 
renced by Grace and her people, and yet she 
had heard them termed Kafirs and godless, 
or rather that they were worshippers of 
three Gods. This was surely a sin, and 
she would try to impress on her fi:*iend that 
there is but one God. But instead of im- 
pressing Grace, she found herself gradually 
being impressed herself. 

" Is it true," she said, " that you worship 
three Gods ? " 

" It is, and it is not," replied Grace ; " we 
worship only one God, and Him again in a 
threefold form." 

"But that is not the case ; you worship 
God, and you give him a wife and a son, 
that is a great sin." 

" What do you mean ?" exclaimed Grace. 

" Why, there," she continued, pointing 
to the Madonna, " you told me that was 
a representation of Bibi Miriam (the Virgin 
Mary), and you worship her with God and 
her Son." 

Grace had heard, and in fact had read 
in the Quran, an English translation of 
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which she had found in her father's library, 
of the erroneous idea of the Trinity, and 
the notion in India had been still further 
fostered by the worship of the early Portu- 
guese settlers, whose Mariolatry convinced 
the surrounding Muslims of the truth of 
the assertion. 

Grace hastened to assure her companion 
that the Virgin Mary was not included in 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
although certain Christians paid her greater 
reverence than other sects ; but she found 
considerable diflficulty in explaining to the 
young Mahomedan what her idea of the 
Trinity was. 

" My dear, it is a mystery which even 
the greatest of our divines cannot clearly 
explain. Do you not consider Christ, 
whose name we take as His followers, as 
the greatest of all prophets ? " 

" Yes, but Huzrut Mahomed, on whom 
be the blessing and peace of God, came 
after him." 

" But he was not greater," said Grace. 

" We think he was ! " quickly replied 
the girl. 



cc 
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" What do you call Mahomed ? " 

" The messenger of God." 

" And Christ ? " 
The Spirit of God." 
Then you unwittingly acknowledge the 
supremacy of Christ, for the Spirit of God 
Himself must be higher than the messen- 
ger of God. Your divines acknowledge 
that He was the Word of God sent to us in 
the form of a fleshly being, who was born 
of the Virgin Mary — the purest of women ; 
therefore what we acknowledge as God is 
not the fleshly form in which He appeared, 
but the Spirit of God Himself, which was 
God inasmuch as it was God's own Spirit 
which dwelt for a time in that human form. 
Then the third phase of the Trinity is the 
same Spirit of God, which is not manifested 
in a tangible fleshly form, but is the gentle 
Spirit that dwells in the good, prompting 
and encouraging them to good actions, and 
strengthening them against temptations. 
He is not visible, but He is the same as the 
dread Jehovah of the Jews, or your own 
Allah, and the visible Jesus — ^all are one. 
In the first character He appears as a 

VOL. II. T 
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Creator and a Jadge ; in the next, as an 
example and an atonement ; in the third as 
a Comforter and Strengthener, but all are 
one. Why should it not be so ? " she con- 
tinued, seeing Fazilla give a grave shake 
of the head. ** Is not Gk)d all powerful ? 
cannot He divide Himself into as many 
parts as He chooses ? Is He not with us 
now, and yet at the other side of the 
world ? " 

" It is true," answered FaziUa, " He is 
everywhere, but why should He appear in 
this three-fold form, when He could do aU 
in His own single Person ? " 

* 

" I do not know," replied Grace, " His 
actions are inscrutable, but the prophets 
He sent before the coming of Christ fore- 
told His coming in an unmistakable man- 
ner, but in one which the Jews would not 
believe. They thought their Messiah 
would come with the pomp and power of 
an earthly king, instead of a lowly being 
who was to emancipate them, not from 
worldly thraldom, but from moral slavery, 
and they could not understand Him, and 
would not accept Him. 
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" Then a long time after Him came your 
Prophet Mahomed, and we think had he 
not been an ambitious man, he too would 
have been a Christian, but he founded your 
religion chiefly upon the ordinances of the 
great Jewish law-giver — Moses, and he 
prohibited to you the same meats that were 
forbidden to the Jews, and enjoined the 
same ceremonious worship. Huzrut Isa 
taught us to lay less importance on what 
we eat and drink, and more on inward 
cleanliness. You despise us for eating 
things which you consider unclean, but 
you respect aad admire us for our honesty 
and fair dealing, much though we have 
been abused of late." 

Fazilla was much struck with the reason- 
ing of her EngUsh friend. 

Some time before, the bare idea of 
calUng in question the title of Mahomed to 
supremacy over all the prophets would have 
aroused in her little bosom a tumult of 
wrathful indignation. But there were 
some plain matter-of-fact things about 
Grace's arguments which carried weight 
and sowed the seeds of doubt in her heart, 
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and thus they took to reading the Bible 
together, and she saw for herself how the 
predictions of the prophets were fulfilled. 
Again, the life of Christ was so pure and 
blameless, whereas she knew that her 
own prophet was a man like David, sin- 
ning and repenting, and sinning again, 
so that she felt at last there was more 
of truth in the Christians' faith than in 
her own, and her heart warmed more to 
her friend as she gained a higher respect 
for her reUgious belief. 

" Ah ! " she sighed one day, as they laid 
the Bible aside, " I am almost persuaded 
to be a Christian." 

"I hope you will be some day,'* said 
Grace, kissing her. 

" Ah me ! but Abdul ! " 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Time would have passed with dreary 
monotony with ,the two girls, had not 
the task assigned them by the Haji kept 
their energies alive. Every spare moment 
was devoted to the cutting of the obnoxious 
bar. Fortunately the silk worked silently, 
the grating of a saw or file would have 
betrayed them, for the old woman was 
generally in the anteroom. Fortunately 
also she was rather blind, otherwise 
she might have spied the tiny thread 
whisked aside as she entered. Her queries 
as to why they always sat by the window 
were quieted by the assertion that the 
room was too dark to read in comfortably, 
and the window was more convenient, so 
she got accustomed to seeing them always 
there, and took no further notice. 
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Whilst the Nawab was away, the Haji 
came but seldom, for he was anxious to 
avoid suspicion, but he came one day, and 
filled Grace with dehght by placing a 
note from her father in her hands. He 
was safe at last and a load was taken off 
her mind. The note was full of tenderness 
and love, and he bade her keep up her 
spirits, and above all put her trust in Him, 
who was alone able to save. The Haji 
had resolutely opposed their sharing in his 
plans, for they could not disguise their 
movements sufficiently, and he saw the 
wisdom of the old man's counsels, though 
her cousin Fred in his impetuous way wais 
very savage at not being allowed to share 
in her deliverance. 

"Poor Fred,'* murmured Grace as she 
closed the letter, her heart warming to- 
wards the cousin, who still loved her with 
a hopeless love, and then she thought of 
her own true love, Paul, and she hoped he 
did not know the peril she was in. It 
was a joyful day to her, and she felt even 
inclined to sing in lightness of heart, for 
was not her beloved father safe. 
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Poor Fazilla almost envied her. But 
tliey bent to their task more assiduously 
than ever ; both the top and bottom cuts 
were nearly through the bar; they were 
obliged to work at the top one only at 
night, as to reach it they had to stand on 
a chair. That evening as they sawed 
away at the bar, with the moonlight 
streaming in at the window, they heard a 
few rapid chords on a guitar down in the 
garden below, and then a rich low voice 
singing a plaintive little song. 

Fazilla jumped down from her perch and 
flinging herself into Grace's arms hysteri- 
cally sobbed, — 

" It is he ! it is he ! he is aUve, it is his 
voice and my favourite song." 

"Who is ifc, Fazilla?" asked Grace 
softly, " is it Abdul ? " 

" Yes, yes, who else could it be ? it is he. 
Praise be to Allah, alive and here. Oh, 
Bibi Sahib ! we shall be saved, I know we 
shall." 

" Cannot you show him some token ? " 
said Grace. 

"Yes, look here, he gave me these 
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bangles on my arm. I will take one off 
and throw it to him ; he wiU recognize it." ^ 

" Do it gently, don't attract attention." 
" No, see I hold it out and drop it — so ! " 
The bracelet glittered in the moonlight, 
as it fell, and the minstrel ceased for a 
minute. He had gone to pick it up. 

He swept his fingers once more over the 
strings, and then all was silent. 

Both the girls lay down that night with 
their hearts full of hope and comfort; 
before bed-time they had cut quite through 
the bar at the top, a child might break it 
now ; their work was done, now they had 
but to wait, and leave the rest to the 
others ; so they knelt down and said their 
prayers together, these loving ones of 
antagonistic creeds, and then lay down 
and slept. 

The next day the Haji came again, he 
was nervous and excited, news had come 
of the Nawab's speedy return, so the 
attempt to escape must be made that 
night. He gave a grunt of pleasure when 
he found that the bar was cut through, 
and held in position merely by a scrap. 
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He produced a ball of twine, and handed 
it over to Grace. The moon would set 
about eleven, and as soon as it disap- 
peared over the distant hills, she was to 
let down the twine ; to it would be attached 
a rope, which she was to pull up ; she was 
then to break the bar, and tying the rope 
round the middle, place it cross-wise 
against the window ; some one would then 
climb up and help them. 

All this was delivered in a low hurried 
tone, and the next minute the Haji was 
gone. 

The day was passed in feverish anxiety, 
and the old woman rated them soundly 
for not eating when the evening meal was 
put before them. They were, in fact, too 
anxious to eat. But the old custodian 
thought it reflected on her culinary skill, 
when they neglected their food, and was 
in consequence angry. Grace attempted 
to pacify her by forcing herself to partake 
of the different dishes put before her, and 
she succeeded to a certain extent, but still 
the old dame was far from satisfied, and 
rather thought in her inmost heart that 
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she was ficattering her most precious 
pearls before thankless swine. 

Each girl had made up a little bundle of 
necessaries. 

Fazilla had not much to take or to leave, 
but poor Grace wandered about amongst 
her treasures, which this semi-civilized 
Nawab in his refinement of cruelty had 
brought to her in her imprisonment; 
and she was in despair at leaving them 
behind. 

There were books she had had as a 
child, the pretty water-colours that she so 
prized, and she wrung her hands in silent 
sorrow before Paul's parting gift, the 
Madonna, which was too large to be carried 
away. All must be left. She could not help 
speculating on what would be the fate of 
her piano, and she could hardly repress a 
smile as she thought of the comical tunes 
that would be strummed on it, by the 
Nawab and his adherents, after her flight. 

Crouching in the dark recess of the 
window, the two girls watched the moon 
slowly sinking over the western horizon ; 
but oh ! how slowly ! 
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No one can realize how minutes can 
drag themselves into hours, and hours into 
ages, unless they have been in a similar 
situation; the hour of deliverance to the 
captive, is ever the longest hour of exist- 
ence, and this case proved no exception. 

-As the lower limb of the orb touched 
the distant hills, their breath came quick, 
and their hearts beat violently; the 
time for action approached. Then Grace 
arose and quietly let down the end of her 
string, unrolUng the ball till she felt a 
gentle tug. Then she pulled up again, 
and perceived from the resistance that 
something heavy was attached to it. They 
pulled away and up came the end of a 
stout rope, this they pulled in. 

Then the bar had to be broken, both the 
girls laid hold of it, a good pull, a bend down, 
a wrench to right and left, and the piece of 
iron remained in their hands, and the win- 
dow was open to them, to pass through. 
The next thing was to knot the end of the 
rope and fasten it to the middle of the bar. 

This was placed across the window-sill, 
and reached well on either side. 
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All that they could do was now done. 
They strained their ears to catch any 
further signal. Suddenly they heard a 
dull scrambling, as though some one were 
climbing up the rope. 

It could not be the Haji, could it 
possibly be Abdul? Poor Fazilla's heart 
fluttered at the thought. Suddenly the 
form of a man darkened the window 
as he scrambled through. Both the girls 
looked at him with horror and astonish- 
ment, but they suppressed any remarks, as 
from his respectful salaam they saw he 
belonged to their friends ; but oh ! what 
a hideous maimed wretch, without nose 
or ears, stood before them, haggard and 
emaciated by recent iUness. 

However, he did not waste time by 
talking, but at once began to haul up the 
rope. 

While he was thus engaged the door 
opened, and to the consternation of the 
girls, in walked their duenna. 

When the old woman saw a strange 
man in the room her indignation knew no 
bounds, and rushing boldly up to him, 
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she angrily demanded who he was, and 
how he had got in, but when the Shikari, 
for it was Abdul's patient Jorawur, turned 
upon her his ghastly face, she uttered a 
short scream, and turned to fly. The 
wiry hunter was too quick for her, one 
sinewy arm was round her, and a hand 
pressed tightly on her mouth, she was 
thrown down, and gagged, and bound 
firmly before she had any chance of creat- 
ing an alarm. 

Grace implored the man not to hurt the 
old woman, who in spite of her shrewish- 
ness and lecturing fits had been very good 
to them, and the Shikari nodded and 
grinned in reply, as he went on swath- 
ing her till she was as shapeless and 
helpless as a mummy, and then he quietly 
deposited her on a sofa, and speedily re- 
turned to his work. As he hauled away, up 
came a kind of leathern cradle, on which he 
belayed the rope to a heavy piece of 
furniture, which he dragged up to the 
window, and then invited Grace to creep 
through the window into it, which she 
did with some difficulty. Carefully the 
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Shikari slackened his rope, and the girl 
found herself swinging in her leathern 
basket, against the walls of the fort. 

Down, down, scraping and bumping, 
went the rude contrivance, and she shut 
her eyes to avoid feeling giddy. At last 
it touched the ground, and as she looked 
up, she saw the Haji standing beside her, 
with a slim young man, whose features 
in the dark she could not distinguish, but 
whom she knew to be Abdul B^ahim. 

As soon as she was helped out, the 
latter gave the rope a tug, and up went 
the basket again. In a few minutes more 
it was down with Fazilla, who, as she 
stepped out, giving her hand to her be- 
trothed,' nestled by his side, but gave no 
further vent to her feelings. Keen as was 
the love on both sides, there were other 
eyes on them, men's eyes too, and it 
would not become a young Moslem maiden 
to be too demonstrative before others. 

The next moment the Shikari slid 
swiftly down the rope, and the whole party 
hurried from the fort. 

They had hardly cleared the moat, and 
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struck off towards the jungle, when they 
heard sounds of approaching horsemen, a 
troop swept up to the gate, and there was 
shouting and blazing of torches. 
The Nawab had returned ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Haji hurried on his party at a breath- 
less pace. Every yard that they could put 
between themselves and the fort, before the 
inevitable discovery, was of the greatest 
importance. He felt sure the Nawab 
would ask for him immediately on entering 
the fort, and not finding him, would make 
further inquiries, which would result in 
discovery of their flight. So he snatched 
up their bundles, and hurried the two girls 
on across a field to a thicket beyond, here 
they found a couple of horses tethered. 
Grace thought they were to mount these, 
but she was mistaken. Abdul Rahim 
jumped on the back of one horse and leading 
the second by a halter, started off at a 
gallop, whilst the Haji pressed on with the 
others. 
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The girls could not conceive what the 
manoeuvre was, they were too breathless to 
inquire, but toiled on over the heavy soil 
after the old man, who marched on with 
long nervous strides. A little further on 
was the edge of the jungle, and here, tied 
to a palas bush, were a pair of httle bul- 
locks, with easy pack-saddles. These, then, 
were to be their beasts of burden, and 
Grace now began to see the ruse, which was 
to put their enemies on a wrong scent. 

They would doubtless track the party by 
their foot-marks in the ploughed land 
as far as the ridge, where the horses were 
found, then they would naturally conclude 
that they had gone off on horseback, and 
would follow Abdul on a fruitless chase. 
It was a well-conceived plan, and as they 
trotted along on the easy-paced little bul- 
locks, Grace explained it to Fazilla, who, 
however, did not at all rehsh the risk her 
betrothed was running, and his leaving 
her so soon. But she soon resigned her- 
self to her fate, for with her people every- 
thing is predestinated, and she had to be 
patient and bide the will of Allah ; but she 

vor. II. u 
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cast many lingenng looks nevertlieless 
along the road her lover had taken. 

Jorawur Shikari, who during the time lie 
had been quartered at Asalgurh was con- 
stantly employed in procuring venison for 
the Bani and the Nawab, knew the country 
well. 

He therefore plunged boldly into the 
jungle, and struck into the hilly part 
haunted by Sambur and Nilgai. The ulti- 
mate destination of the party was Sherghati, 
but they could not take the direct road, for 
all the surrounding country was friendly to 
the insurgents, so they had to skirt along 
the hills till they could enter unperceived 
the territory of the Nawab Eusuf Khan. 

As they mounted a little ghkt leading 
over the first range of hUls, they could see 
the lights of the fort in the distance, and 
moreover they could see the light of 
torches moving rapidly to and fro in the 
moat and field. ^ 

Their flight had been discovered ! But 
they felt more easy, they had secured a 
good start. 

Two hours more they travelled in haste 
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and silence. The forest deepened around 
them, the gloom of overhanging trees gave 
an awfal wildness to which the two girls 
were quite strangers, whilst their cpnduc 
tors strode on unconcerned, thinking only 
of the enterprise they had in hand. , 

Fazilla was rather frightened, but to 
Grace there was a charm about the whole 
scene which not even the risks they were 
running could dispel. The solemn stillness 
of the forest, broken only by the low sibil- 
lations of the night warblers, the occasional 
cry of a peafowl, or the scream of the 
startled nightjar. Now and again they 
heard the bell of a stag, which was a sound 
so strange to Grace, that she was obliged 
to ask what it was. Jorawur explained it 
to her, and walking by the side of her bul- 
lock, told her what every sound she heard 
was, — even once when he bid her hearken 
attentively to a distant muffled roar, which 
he said was that of a wandering tiger. 

Jorawur had a pleasant voice, and a 
respectful manner, but Grace could hardly 
help shuddering when she remembered 
what a hideous maimed creature he was. 

u 2 
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She fought, however, against the preju- 
dice. 

Poor man, it was not his fault, he was 
to be pitied, he might be honest and good, 
and then let her in future try to shut her 
eyes to his ugliness, and see only the good 
points in his character. 

So she plied him with questions about 
the jungles and the habits of animals, which 
he answered in the intelligent keen-sighted 
way peculiar to the true Shikari, who has 
spent his hfe in studying the signs of the 
woods. 

At last the Haji called a halt. They had 
gone far enough for the time, both the 
ladies and the bullocks would be worn out 
if they went much further. He quite 
ignored himself and Jorawur, they could 
go one mile yet, but the weaker ones must 
be thought of. 

The Shikari said he knew of a good 
camping-place. So he led the way down 
a little valley to a spring of water. Here 
they camped for the night. The himter 
cut a few saplings, and sticking them 
into the ground at the four corners 
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of a parallelogram, he bent the tops of 
those at the end together, and firmly tied 
them ; then a long one was placed for a 
ridge pole, and a blanket was stretched 
over it and pegged down, and in this im- 
provised tent the two girls passed the 
night. 

They had forgotten 5food in their hurry, 
and the Haji was greatly put out by the 
omission, but Jorawur had some wild yams, 
which he roasted in a fire of leaves and 
dead wood, which he lighted with the flint 
and steel every Shikari cames. 

Early in the morning, long before day- 
break, Grace awoke, hearing the Haji's 
sonorous voice repeating the early prayer. 
It carried her thoughts in a flash back to 
Amanpur and the"" beloved old house, and 
for a moment she almost fancied herself 
back again, standing in the verandah in 
her riding-habit, waiting for Ursa Major to 
call the syces. 

But the next moment the reality of her 
situation burst upon her, and dispelled her 
dreamy fancies. 

As the morning star paled in the broad- 
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ening grey of the eastern sky, the cries of 
the peafowl and black cuckoo became more 
frequent, and a chilly breeze swept down 
the valley, sighing in the branches of the 
overhanging trees, and anon the whoop of 
a startled grey monkey would tell of some 
nocturnal marauder sneaking off to his 
den. 

Grace crept out of her tent, for it was 
not big enough to allow of an erect posture, 
and she saw the Haji, with a cloth spread 
on the ground, going through his prescribed 
genuflexions. 

Going to the little spring she laved her 
face and hands, and then, as even kneeling 
in the tent was out of the question, she 
knelt down and said her prayers out- 
side. 

When she rose from her knees, she 
observed the Haji looking fixedly at her, 
but there was no bigotry or disdain in his 
face, it wore an aspect of solemn gravity 
mingled with approval. 

Fazilla had slept longer than any of them, 
and as she hurriedly crept out of the little 
tent, her face, unveiled this time, afforded 
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some amusement to two of her companions ; 
there was such an air of utter bewilder- 
ment about it. She soon, however, re- 
covered her usual serenity as the first 
haziness of sleep passed rapidly off. 

But there was one there to whom 
that expression of bewilderment passed 
on as it faded from the face of the 
girl. 

The Haji stared at her as though he 
were petrified. 

At last Fazilla caught his glance, and 
somewhat alarmed drew her veil across her 
face, but the old man springing forward, 
caught her by the arm. 

" My daughter," he exclaimed, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, " who art thou ? 
from whence dost thou come ? who are thy 
people? To me it seems as though the 
dead had come to Hfe again, and yet it 
could not be, for she would have been now 
old enough to be thy mother. What is 
thy name ? " 

" Fazilla Shah," repKed the girl, shrink- 
ing from his impetuosity. 

"Ya Allah 1" he cried, in almost de- 
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spairing tones, " it is her voice, her voice 
rising from the tomb." 

Both Fazilla and Grace began to be 
frightened, as they thought the old mau 
had gone mad. 

He seemed to perceive he had alarmed 
them, and forcing down by a great eflEort his 
emotion, he begged Fazilla to tell him her 
history. She began and related how her 
father had been kiUed, and her mother 
wandered with her till she found an asylum 
in the house of the good old Hakim who 
had brought her up, and now she was 
betrothed to her benefactor's grandson. 

The old man Hstened with the greatest 
impatience, burning to interrupt her 
at times, and then as she finished, he 
asked her eagerly if she remembered her 
mother. 

" Yes, indistinctly." 

" Had she no token of her ? " 

" Yes, she had several." 

" Had she a golden amulet with a verse 
from a chapter of the Quran on it ?" 

" Yes, she had ; it was here," and she 
bared her arm to show it. 
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" It is the same 1 it is the same ! '* ex- 
claimed the old man, and clasping her in 
his arms, he cried, " Oh, my child I my 
child ! thou whom I thought dead with 
thy mother, Allah hath given again to me 
this day." 

His speech was broken with sobs, and 
the tears rolled down his furrowed cheeks. 
Grace advanced and pressed Fazilla's hand 
in hers, for the child was too frightened to 
speak, and her eyes too filled with tears, as 
she saw the strong man's incontrollable 
emotion. 

Even Jorawur Shikari looked on with 
a sympathizing expression. 

But the hunter knew that time was pre- 
cious, and though he felt interested in the 
scene, he felt incumbent on him to get the 
party on the move, so he addressed the Haji. 

" Ai huzrut ! I am glad thou hast found 
thy daughter, but thou wilt lose her again 
and the English lady too, if we do not 
make haste." 

The old man turned on him savagely at 
first for the interruption, but as their risk 
was alluded to, he exclaimed, — 
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" It is true ! it is true ! we must hasten. 
Oh, my life," he continued,* turning to 
Pazilla, " I will teU thee all my history as 
we go along, and thou wilt thus know how 
I, who was supposed to be dead, am now 
aUve, ahve, but alone in the world no more 
since liave found thee." 

Grace could not help pitying the poor 
old man in his ecstasy, "for she saw that 
Fazilla by no means reciprocated his affec- 
tion. How could she, poor child ? Here 
was this rugged old stranger claiming 
paternity over her, — one whom she had 
never, to her recollection, seen before ; how, 
then, could she transfer the rich store of 
love she felt for those who had been in the 
place of father and mother to her all at 
once to this stern and now strangely 
agitated old man ? 

She cast furtive and imploring glances 
at Grace, who drew her aside just before 
they mounted their bullocks again, and 
whispered to her in English, — 

"You must try and love him, dear 
Fazilla, for though he is strange to you, 
and stem in his manner, he is a really 
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good kind man, and both I and my father 
love Idm dearly, and owe our lives to 
him." 

So saying, she went on, and mounting 
her own bullock, went on ahead with 
Jorawur, whose maimed features grew 
hourly less repulsive to her, and talked to 
him about the jungles, and wild animals, 
whilst the Haji and his daughter followed 
behind, the old man, in low earnest tones, 
giving the history of his disaster, in which 
he nearly lost his life, and recovered only 
to find himself bereft of wife and child, and 
Fazilla listening to him with growing 
attention, till at last her heart yearned to 
him, and her large eyes filled with tears, as 
he spoke of his intense sufferings. 

And then she told him about the Hakim's 
family, and their goodness to her, and she 
was pleased to find that her father knew 
them, and his warm praise of the old phy- 
sician delighted her. 

Grace now and then looked round to see 
how father and daughter got on, and her 
heart was reassured as she noticed Fazilla's 
altered manner. 
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Had not the Haji been praising Abdul 
Eahim as one of the best and bravest of 
young men ? 

They were going along a rough cattle- 
track, such as is used by the Bunjaras or 
gipsy carriers of Central India ; on either 
side of them stretched miles of dense jungle, 
and range upon range of hills. Jorawur 
purposly avoided the villages and kept along 
the crest of a low range, which in course of 
another two hours' march would lead them 
directly into the territory of .the Nawab of 
Sherghati. 

As the sun rose high and the heat became 
overpowering, he suggested that they should 
halt for the day, as they were now sufficiently 
on their way to be out of harm from their 
enemies; so choosing a shady nook, the girls 
dismounted, and they camped for a time. 
Jorawur made a fire of sticks, and roasted 
some more wild yams, and he gathered some 
jungle berries and the fioiit of the ebony 
tree, which, though somewhat astringent, is 
wholesome to eat, and with such fare as 
nature provided they were fain to assuage 
their hunger. 
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The Haji was so much taken up with 
his new-found daughter, that Grace could 
hardly get a word out of him, and Fazilla, 
now that she found he was fiiendly to her 
adopted parents and her betrothed, took 
more to him than she had done at first, and 
listening attentively to his stories of the 
past, began at last to realize that she in 
some degree belonged to him, though she 
had not quite made up her own mind to 
acknowledge him as a father in her heart 
of hearts, — that place had been filled so long 
by the old Hakim that it was hard now to 
oust him for a stranger. Still the stranger 
exercised a peculiar fascination over her, 
which she felt would not have been the 
case had he been an utter stranger, she 
had often wondered what had become of 
her real father, how he fell fighting for his 
religion, and what he was like, and — now, 
here he was in the flesh, a stern-looking, 
gaunt old man, yet full of tenderness 
towards her, claiming her for his own 
daughter. 

After partaking of the frugal fare the 
Shikari provided, the two girls lay down on 
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some soft brandies under a shady bush and 
tried to sleep ; their camp was on the crest 
of a knoll that commanded, as far as 
interlacing trees would allow, a view of the 
road they had come by. It was towards 
the close of the afternoon when the girls 
were sleeping in the shade, and the Haji 
dozing under a tree stump, that Jorawur, 
who had gone to catch the bullocks for 
their evening march, suddenly perceived a 
body of men coming straight on their 
track ; they were as yet some distance oflF, 
but no time was to be lost, so he hurriedly 
shook the old man. 

" Haji Sahib — Haji Sahib, we are followed ! 
Bouse the young ladies whilst I fetch up the 
bullocks." To jump up in a second was the 
first impulse of the old warrior, the second 
was to take a long searching look in the 
direction of the advancing enemy, and then 
he quietly awoke the two girls, and bade 
them be ready for an immediate start. 

Jorawur now came up with the bullocks 
and the party was soon on the move, goad- 
ing the animals on to their utmost speed, 
but the way was rugged and hilly, and ere 
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long they could not help perceiving that 
their followers had observed them. 

Jorawur and the Haji had a long and 
earnest conversation in low tones, after 
which they pressed on with renewed energy, 
a little further on and a bend in the road hid 
them from the enemy, on one side lay a 
large gloomy valley. 

Here the two men halted and the Haji 
made the girls dismount ; addressing Grace 
he said," My lady, trust yourself to Jorawur 
Shikari and he will save you ; we cannot go 
on as we are, for our pursuers are fleeter 
than we are, and another half-hour will 
bring them up to us ; I must delude them a 
while longer, so must leave you for a while. 
Trust the Shikari, he is a man who is true to 
his salt though he be a Hindu;" then turning 
to his daughter he embraced her tenderly 
and said, " If it is the will of Allah, my chUd, 
that we meet no more, we must not complain, 
though it be hard for me to resign what I 
have longed for through many sad years; but 
what is written must be accomplished, so if 
I fall to-day it is the will of Allah — but oh, 
my daughter, think sometimes of the father 
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thou hast known but for one day. May 
Allah bless you both," he continued in 
tremulous tones, " may he protect you and 
save you I Now go — go — and lose no more 
time." 

So he gently pushed them towards 
Jorawur, who, beckoning to them, dashed 
aside the brushwood and rapidly descended 
the valley, and as they looked back in follow- 
ing they saw the old man driving the two 
bullocks along the roadway. Grace knew 
that he was sacrificing himself for them, 
that their foes would press on after the 
bullocks, and then she shuddered to think 
of the fate of the Haji. She could hardly 
bear to leave him, but she felt their presence 
with him would not save him, but would 
rather take away such chances of escape 
as a bold resolute man might take advan- 
tage of. 

Jorawur led the way rapidly down the 
gloomy valley, at the bottom of which they 
could see the glimmering of a sheet of 
water. 

The hunter strode on at such a pace 
that they could hardly keep up with him, but 
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they bravely struggled on, casting furtive 
glances behind them. Shortly they found 
themselves on the edge of a large pool, on 
the other side of which a panther was 
lapping the water; the animal stared at 
them for a few seconds, and then bounded 
into the brushwood. 

The two girls, and especially Fazilla, felt 
their Umbs almost fail them with alarm, but 
the Shikari reassured them and strode on 
to one corner of the mere where some 
trees had been felled, and some tangled 
brushwood lay in a neglected, careless 
heap. 

Here he stopped and began energetically 
to tear away the Htter that lay in a mound 
before them. 

The girls looked on in blank wonder- 
ment. 

At last he cleared the pile and then they 
perceived a sort of platform of sticks, over 
which had been laid a quantity of dead leaves 
and grass. 

The platform was lifted and disclosed a 
large pit, capable of holding two or three 
persons. 

VOL. II. X 
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JorawuT told them to enter, and on seeing 
them hesitate, explained that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that they should hide 
themselves, for the enemy would soon over- 
take the Haji and not finding them with 
him, would spread themselves over the 
country in search ; let them, however, 
but hide successfully for five hours in the 
darkness of the night, and he would under- 
take to guide them into the Nawab Busuf 
Khan's territory, where they would be 
safe. 

Grace was satisfied at once, and she 
scrambled down into the pit, followed by 
poor little trembling Fazilla, whose education 
had not given her the resolution of the 
English girl. 

Jorawur said he could not stay with them 
because it would be necessary for some one 
to arrange the brushwood over the trap-door 
again, but he would hide in the vicinity and 
be ready to help them at the proper time. 
The place, he assured them, was quite safe ; 
he had made it himself for the purpose of 
shooting tigers that came down to the water 
to drink during the hot season. Bidding the 
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girls crouch down lie replaced the platform, 
which being of light construction could be 
lifted from within, and then proceeded to 
arrange the dead leaves and branches over 
it. Having done this to his satisfaction, he 
climbed into an old tree densely matted with 
the elephant creeper, and hid himself 
amongst the foliage. It was a curious little 
place in which Grace and her companion 
found themselves, the pit was roomy enough 
to sit in at ease, though standing was out of 
the question ; it was excavated on the slop- 
ing side of the hill close to the water, and the 
two fallen trees were so arranged as to form 
a portion of the side facing the mere , a long 
narrow slit between the two trunks giving 
air and allowing of a lookrout, otherwise 
they would have felt themselves buried 
alive. 

Poor Fazilla cowered in a corner and wept 
bitterly, but Grace kept a keen look-out 
through the loophole, and listened for every 
sound. 

She thought she heard distant shouts, 
and she feared that it might be for the 
capture of the Haji, but they died away for 

X 2 
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a time. The still monotony that followed 
was almost more painful to hear, and the 
hours dragged themselves on most wearily. 

The moon, which had replaced the setting 
sun, was now in her turn going down, Grace 
in the midst of her anxiety and trouble 
could not help admiring a noble Sambur stag 
that came down to drink ; the moonlight on 
the water, the kingly animal in his uncon- 
scious pride, and the gloomy forest around 
made a picture which often recurred to her 
memory in after-days. 

At last the moon sank over the hill 
in front, and all the valley grew dark. 

In a few minutes Grace heard stealthy 
steps, and the branches above them were 
Ughtly lifted off. 

Jorawur had come back to help them : 
yet a few more hours, a little further weary 
toil and Grace would be with her father 
again. 

The thought filled her with new courage 
and energy, she turned to her companion who 
had been very quiet and silent for a time 
and found her asleep. Sorrow and 
anxiety had been too m,uch for the poor girl, 
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and she had sobbed herself to sleep like a 
child. 

Suddenly the lifting of the branches 
ceased; they were heavily and hastily 
flung on again, and the footsteps re- 
treated. 

What could it all mean ? 

Grace anxiously peered out of the loop- 
hole, she could only see in front of her, and 
once or twice she thought she preceived 
the red glimmer of torches on the still 
surface of the water. 

At length voices could be heard shouting 
to each other, and the glare of torches 
became brighter ; their foes were on their 
track at last. 

The footsteps approached and the light 
grew brighter. 

Grace could see some dusky forms 
searching about the banks of the mere, 
and she heard a man who was standing 
within three yards of their hiding-place 
say,— 

" I am sure I heard some one moving 
about here ; if they are hidden anywhere, 
it is in this valley." 
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"Well, we have hunted every nook and 
comer of the place/' replied another, "and 
unless they are like snakes to crawl into 
holes, I do not see how they could hide here; 
we have looked everywhere." 

"You must have heard a monkey jumping 
in the branches. Jemadar Sahib," rejoined a 
third voice. 

" Monkey" growled the litst, " such a 
monkey as you are ; I tell you they are here, 
and I'll find them if I wait till morning." 

Grace held her breath, and hardly dared 
to stir ; she did not like to wake Fazilla, lest 
the girl should start up with an exclamation, 
BO she waited and watched with a sinking 
heart and a foreboding of misfortune. 

"We want more light," said the Jemadar, 
"those ghattole wood spHnters are no good." 

" Where can you get oil in the jungle ?" 
responded one of his men. 

" Who said anything about oil ?'' snap- 
pishly returned the chief, " but you can 
make a bonfire. Here, stick your torch into 
this heap of dry branches, and pile on some 
dead wood." 

They were to be burnt out. 
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Oh! this is too dreadftd, thought Grace. 
What was to be done ? could they hope to 
survive with a fire burning over them? 
The dry sticks and leaves would soon be a- 
flame, and then the platform would ignite, 
and fall on them, scorching them to death. 
There was no time for hesitation, already a 
bright flame had shot up, and seemed to 
flash in at the loop-hole between the trunks 
of the trees, and the pungent smoke eddied 
in with the evening breeze. 

Grace frantically shook Fazilla, and with 
force intensified by despair, hurled back 
the platform and the blazing branches, 
disclosing their hiding-place to the as- 
tonished free-booters who were gathered 
around. 

"Wah I '' exclaimed their leader, " so we 
have unearthed them at last, our fortune is 
good." Lustily beating down the flames with 
his staff, throwing aside the larger of the 
burning branches, he put out the fire and 
hastened to help the two girls out of the pit ; 
he was a big burly man, a stranger to Grace, 
bat Fazilla uttered a cry of despair as she 
recognized her former captor, Beni Sing. 
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The robber chief treated them with a sort 
of rude civility. He was in great glee at his 
success and bantered his cousin Jeswunt, 
who had wished to give up the quest as a 
hopeless one. 

However, they did not stay long to talk, 
for it was important to get back as soon as 
possible to Asalgurh; so cutting a few poles, 
they skilfully made up a couple of litters, 
in which they placed their captives, and 
swiftly retraced their steps up the hill. 

The little valley was once more silent ; 
the embers of the fire were flickering and 
fading out one by one, the last retreating 

r 

footstep had died away, when a dark little 
form dropped from the branch of a tree, 
and went off at speed down the glen. It 
was Jorawur Shikari, the former follower, 
but now the sworn foe of Beni Sing. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

When the Nawab Hyder Ali left Asalgurh, 
news had arrived that a British column, 
reinforced by a contingent of the Raja of 
Nowair's troops, was advancing to sweep 
the country in which the fortress of Asal- 
gurh was situated, and that it would be 
one of the first places attacked. 

The Syed was a man of action, and 
summoning to his aid the rebel chiefs of 
the neighbourhood with such forces as he 
already had at command, he advanced to 
give battle to the approaching enemy. 

One of the first things to do, was to 
make friends with Bakr Mahomed, who 
had up to that time managed to keep his 
regiment together, although that was by no 
means an easy task, for there were many 
malcontents, who found that the new regime 
contrasted unfavourably with the old. 
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The eager spirits, anxious for a life of 
excitement and plunder, grumbled over 
the inactivity in which they had been 
kept. The majority, composed of those 
who secretly had no wish to mutiny, but 
were led away by the example of the evil 
minded ones, and who now beheved them- 
selves irretrievably compromised by the 
murders in which they had taken more or 
less part, or at least had passively 
acquiesced in, went about desponding. 
The few who had rashly spoken out 
their convictions, paid for their temerity 
by their lives, for the ruthless leader they 
had now got, had them shot, after a 
mockery of a court-martial. 

It was at this critical juncture that over- 
tures of alliance came from the Nawab, and 
were accepted by the Subadar. The two 
men cordially hated each other, and each 
bided the time when he might do the other 
an mjury, but they were necessary to each 
other at present, and in the grave of a 
common and imminent danger, they buried 
their animosities. 

The Nawab took the field with a force 
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pf about 7000 men, including twelve guns, 
two regiments of irregular horse, and the 
trained infantry of the 77th. 

The British had about half that number, 
but then a portion of it was com- 
posed of Europeans, and Hyder Ali, know- 
ing well that one regiment of British in- 
fantry was equal to ten times their num- 
ber of half-trained natives, trembled some- 
what for the result. 

He went on undauntedly neverthe- 
less. War he knew was always more or 
less of a lottery j at all events, it was better 
to show fight, than to wait and be smoked 
out of his stronghold Hke a bear in a cave. 

About sixty miles from Asalgurh, the 
plateau dipped into a lower range of coun- 
try, the edge of it was steep and rugged, 
in places with almost perpendicular scarps, 
and the pass or ghdt, to use the native 
term, was zigzag and rough. 

This was the spot chosen by Hyder 
Ali for his camp, whilst his advanced 
pickets occupied the rising ground beneath 
the hills : the watershed of the country 
sloped aways towards the distant horizon, 
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in sucli a manner as to enable the observer, 
posted on one of the little knolls, to see for 
miles ahead the approach of the enemy. 

Here he awaited the advance of the 
British. 

The sooner they come the better, he 
thought, after a somewhat stormy meeting 
of a War Council, in which the Subadar 
Bakr Mahomed had comported himself with 
an unusual degree of hauteur, and the 
Nawab had some difficulty in keeping his 
temper under control. 

" A day of reckoning will come," he mut- 
tered, with clenched teeth, and a vindictive 
scowl, as he thought of the insolence of 
the sepoy leader. 

At last, the scouts came in with news of 
the advancing enemy, and towards even- 
ing they came in sight. 

The Nawab moved down a portion of his 
troops to the slope at the foot of the 
ghat, and taking a select band of horse- 
men he rode forward to reconnoitre. 

He was a handsome-looking man on 
horseback, sitting easily yet firmly in the 
saddle, and affording a striking contrast 
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to his colleague, the Subadar, who on his 
charger was very much out of his element. 

As the shades of evening fell, the Syed 
pressed forward rapidly but cautiously, 
passing a little to the left of the British 
advanced posts, till he gained the crest of 
a hillock from whence he could get a good 
view of the enemy's camp. 

It was a rash proceeding, and some of 
his escort ventured to remonstrate, but. he 
paid no heed, but swept the field with a 
small glass. 

Suddenly a sound of horses' hoofs struck 
upon their ears and caused a momentary 
panic, but the Nawab restrained them. 

" Fools 1" he exclaimed in a low, stern 
voice, " do you not hear that it is the step 
of a single horse ? Draw back a little, and 
we shall see who comes. Seize him at once 
and mind he escapeth not ; dead or alive 
we must have him : but remember, no fire- 
arms." 

Through the darkness loomed the figure 
of an Englishman on horseback, and in the 
next moment he was close to them. 

Motioning his men back, the Nawab 
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alone barred the way, and in a firm voice 
called out in English, " Halt ; who goes 
there?" 

" Friend," replied the stranger, reining 
up, when to his surprise he found himself 
surrounded and a prisoner. 
. " I regret, sir, to subject you to this in- 
dignity," continued Hyder Ali, speaking in 
perfect English, " but you have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, and it is necessary for 
my own safety that you accompany me. 
Nay," he went on in a warning tone, as the 
Englishman looked about to see iif there 
was a chance of dashing through. " Nay, 
try not to escape ; my men have orders to 
cut you down at once should you attempt 
it. You will oblige me by letting them 
take your arms." 

The stranger sullenly assented, and as 
he gave up his sword, he found that a 
dismounted trooper had unbuckled his 
horse's reins, and had attached a halter. 
The next minute they were all mounted 
and full gallop in retreat, bearing in the 
midst of them their prize. At last, after a 
long sweep ; the leader called a halt. 
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" Now/' said he, '* we are safe, let us dis- 
mount. Here, Mustapha Elan, light a 
few sticks, that we may see what the Sahib 
is like ; it is only fair to him too, for not 
being an owl or a jackal, and able to see in 
the dark, he may form a bad opinion of us." 

The trooper put a little powder into an 
empty pistol, and tearing off a fragment of 
his turban, he lightly pushed the soft 
muslin down over it, and fired it into a heap 
of dry leaves and grass. The smoking rag 
was soon blown into a flame, and in a 
minute a bright bonfire was burning. 

As the glare of the firelight fell on the 
ruddy features of the Englishman, the 
Nawab stepped forward with an exclama- 
tion of astonishment — " Mr. Stanford I " 

Paul started. " What 1 Syed Hyder 
Ali I I thought I knew the voice, and have 
been puzzling my brain to know where I 
had before heard it." 

Ah I my good fi:iend," replied the other, 
would that you had heard it again in the 
same beautiful country where you heard it 
last ! but it is fate. Why have you disre- 
garded my counsel, and have come to this 
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unfortunate land ? I warned you etonestly, 
and disinterestedly, for I liked you, and I 
knew what was coming: it was not wise, but 
you Englishmen are always foolhardy." 

" I had good reasons for coming," replied 
Paul, who did not feel inc^ned to state 
what they were, "but it is strange that your 
invitation to come and visit you, should 
thus have been so unceremoniously fore- 
stalled; however, I suppose I may con- 
gratulate myself on falling into the hands 
of one who is more civihzed than the other 
insurrectionary leaders, (for I presume 
you are against us,) and one who has pro- 
fessed friendship towards me." 

" And friendship which he is prepared 
to act up to," answered the Nawab ; " I am 
your national enemy, it is- true, but I war 
not against individuals. In a few minutes, 
Stanford, you shall be free, nay, I will ride 
with you myself as far as I can with safety, 
and then you can tell your comrades that 
all who are arrayed against them are not 
demons of cruelty and falseness." 

" Why did you join such an idiotic move- 
ment, Syed ? " asked Paul, " it is a losing 
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game, you must see it is. I wonder a man 
of your talents and knowledge, derived 
from extensive travel, could lend himself 
to sucli a doubtful undertaking.** 

"Ay, ay," bitterlyreplied the chief, "those 
talents and that knowledge under your 
rule would have doubtless placed me in the 
proud position of a quill-driver or a deputy 
magistrate, subservient to the beck and 
call of every beardless boy who comes out 
to swell the ranks of our rulers. A grand 
prospect truly ! Nay, the movement was 
a good one, a patriotic one, though you 
English call it a rebellion, and treat us to 
a halter when you catch us ; and it might 
have been a success, but we have been be- 
trayed, basely betrayed by treacherous 
friends abroad, and cowardly hearts at 
home. Put not your faith in princes, ay, 
even of Russia or Persia, and I may say in 
any other son of man. However, basta ! 
as they used to say in Italy, basta ! the 
game is not up yet, andif we cannot proclaim 
the Empire of Delhi again from the Hima- 
layas to the sea, we may at least fight a 
good fight and make such terms as will 
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secure the north-west to the throne of its 
rightful monarch. To-morrow will see us 
in conflict dire, and, if I mistake not, your 
general will have an uncommonly hard 
nut to crack before he di'ives us out of our 
position. However, we are wasting time : 
mount again, my friend, and I will ride 
with you till your road to camp is as- 
sured." 

A few words to his followers, and Paul's 
reins were rebuckled, and his sword re- 
stored ; then they rode forward. 

Paul felt sincerely grateful to his former 
friend for this generous conduct ; whether 
he would not have experienced a desire to 
smite him to the earth had he known that 
he was being beholden to the captor of 
Grace Lufton is doubtful ; but he was in 
ignorance of this fact, as also was the Nawab 
ignorant that Grace was the betrothed of 
his prisoner; otherwise, we fear there 
would have been further captivity, and in 
all probability a cruel death, for the man 
who dared to stand between the semi-bar- 
barous prince and his passions. 

However, mutual ignorance was in 
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this case a blessing, and after a hearty 
farewell, accompanied by gratefiil expres- 
sions on one side and reiterated assur- 
ances of goodwill on the other, the English- 
man spurred on to the camp, whilst the 
Indian wheeled his horse and galloped 
back to prepare for the coming engage- 
ment. 
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